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| Tue dog-cart, with Mr. Thomas Idle and 
| his ankle on the hanging seat behind, Mr. 
| Francis Goodchild and the Innkeeper in 

front, and the rain in spouts and splashes 
| everywhere, made the best of its way back 
to the little Inn; the broken moor country 
| looking like miles upon miles of Pre-Adamite 
| sop, or the ruins of some enormous jorum 
| of antediluvian toast-and-water, The trees 
dripped ; the eaves of the scattered cottages 
|| dripped; the barren stone-walls dividing 
| the land, dripped ; the yelping dogs dripped ; 
carts and waggons underill-roofed penthouses, 
| dripped ; melancholy cocks and hens perch- 
| ing on their shafts, or seeking shelter under- 
| neath them, dripped ; Mr. Goodchild dripped ; 
| Francis Idle dripped ; the Innkeeper drip- 
| ped; the mare dripped; the vast curtains 
| of mist and cloud that passed before the 
| shadowy forms of the hills, streamed water 
| as they were drawn across the landscape. 
| Down such steep pitches that the mare 
seemed to be trotting on her head, and 
| up such steep pitches that she seemed to 
| have a supplementary leg in her tail, the 
| dog-cart jolted and tilted back to the village. 
It was too wet for the women to look out, it 
was too wet even for the children to look 
out; all the doors and windows were closed, 
and the only sign of life or motion was in 
the rain-punctured puddles. 

Whisky and oil to Thomas Idle’s ankle, 
and whisky without oil to Francis Good- 
child’s stomach, produced an agreeable 
change in the systems of both: soothing Mr. 
Idle’s pain, which was sharp before, and 
sweetening Mr. Goodchild’s temper, which 
was sweet before. Portmanteaus being then 
opened and clothes changed, Mr. Goodchild, 
throngh having no change of outer garments 
but broadcloth and velvet, suddenly became 
& magnificent portent in the Innkeeper’s 
house, a shining frontispiece to the Fashions 
for the month, and a frightful anomaly in the 
Cumberland village. 

Greatly ashamed of his splendid appear- 
ance, the conscious Goodchild quenched it as 
much as pons in the shadow of Thomas 
Idle’s ankle, and in a corner of the little 
ere 











covered carriage that started with them for 
Wigton—a most desirable carriage for any 
country, except for its having a flat roof and 
no sides ; which caused the plumps of rain 
accumulating on the roof to play vigorous 
games of bagatelle into the interior all the 
way, and to score immensely. It was com- 
fortable to see how the people coming back 
in open carts from Wigton market made no 
more of the rain than if it were sunshine ; 
how the Wigton policeman taking a country 
walk of half-a-dozen miles (apparently for 
pleasure), in resplendent uniform, accepted 
saturation as his normal state; how clerks 
and schoolmasters in black, loitered along the 
road without umbrellas, getting varnished 
at every step; how the Cumberland girls, 
coming out to look after the Cumberland 
cows, shook the rain from their eyelashes 
and laughed it away; and how the rain 
continued to fall upon all, as it only does fall 
in hill countries. 

Wigton market was over, and its bare 
booths were smoking with rain all down the 
street. Mr. Thomas Idle, melo-dramatically 
carried to the Inn’s first floor, and laid upon 
three chairs (he should have had the sofa, if 
there had been one), Mr. Goodchild went to 
the window to take an observation of Wigton, 
and report what he saw to his disabled 
companion. 

“ Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle. “ What do you see from the 
turret ?” 

“T see,” said Brother Francis, “what I 
hope and believe to be one of the most dismal 
places ever seen by eyes. I see the houses 
with their roofs of dull black, their stained 
fronts, and their dark-rimmed windows, look- 
ing as if they were all wm mourning. As 
every little puff of wind comes down the 
street, I see a perfect train of rain let off 
along the wooden stalls in the market-place 
and exploded against me. I see a very big 
gas-lamp in the centre which I know, by a 
secret instinct, will not be lighted to-night. 
I see a pump, with a trivet underneath its 
spout whereon to stand the vessels that are 
brought to be filled with water. I see aman 
come to pump, and he pumps very hard, but 
no water follows, and he strolls empty away.” 

“ Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle, “what more do you see. from 
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the turret, besides the man and the pump, 
and the trivet and the houses all in mourn- 
ing and the rain?” 

“T see,” said Brother Francis, “one, two, 
three, four, five, linen-drapers’ shops in front 
of me. I see a linen-draper’s shop next door 
to the right—and there are five more linen- 
drapers’ shops down the corner to the left. 
Eleven homicidal linen-drapers’ shops within 
a short stone’s throw, each with its hands at 
the throats of all the rest! Over the small 
first-floor of one of these linen-drapers’ shops 
appears the wonderful inscription, BanxK.” 

“ Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle, “what more do you see from 
the turret, besides the eleven homicidal linen- 
drapers’ shops, and the wonderful inscription 
‘Bank’ on the small first-floor, and the man 
and the pump and the trivet and the houses 
all in mourning and the rain ?” 

“T see,” said Brother Francis, “the depo- 
sitory for Christian Knowledge, and through 
the dark vapour I think I again make out 
Mr. Spurgeon looming heavily, Her Majesty 
the Queen, God bless her, printed in colours, 
Iam sure I see. I see the Illustrated Lon- 


don News of several weeks ago, and I see a 
sweetmeat shop—which the proprietor calls 
a ‘Salt Warehouse ’—with one small female 
child in a cotton bonnet looking in on tip-toe, 
oblivious of rain. And I see a watchmaker’s, 
with only three great pale watches of a dull 
metal hanging in his window, each in a sepa- 


rate pane.” 

“ Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle, “what more do you see of 
Wigton, besides these objects, and the man 
and the pump and the trivet and the houses 
all in mourning and the rain ?” 

“T see nothing more,” said Brother Francis, 
“and there is nothing more to see, except the 
curlpaper bill of the theatre, which was 
opened and shut last week (the manager’s 
family played all the parts), and the short, 
square, chinky omnibus that goes to the rail- 
way, and leads too rattling a life over the 
stones to hold together long. O yes! Now, 
I see two men with their hands in their 
pockets and their backs towards me.” 

“Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle, “what do you make out from 
the turret, of the expression of the two men 
with their hands in their pockets and their 
backs towards you?” . 

“They are mysterious men,” said brother 
Francis, “with inscrutable backs. They 
keep their backs towards me with persis- 
tency. If one turns an inch in any direction, 
the other turns an inch in the same direction, 
and no more. They turn very stiffly, on a 
very little pivot, in the middle of the market- 
place. Their appearance is partly of a mining, 
partly of a ploughing, partly of a stable, cha- 
racter. They are looking at nothing—very 
hard, Their backs are slouched, and their 
legs are curved with much standing about. 
Their pockets are loose and dog’s-eared, on 
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(Conducted by 
account of their hands being always in them, 
They stand to be rained upon, without any 
movement of impatience or dissatisfaction, 
and they keep so close together that an elbow 
of each jostles an elbow of the other, but 
they never speak. They spit at times, but 
speak not. I see it growing darker and 
darker, and still I see them, sole visible popu- 
lation of the place, standing to be rained upon 
with their backs towards me, and looking at 
nothing very hard.” 

“ Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle, “before you draw down the 
blind of the turret and come in to have your 
head scorched by the hot gas, see if ‘you can, 
and impart to me, something of the expres- 
sion of those two amazing men.” 

“The murky shadows,” said Francis Good- 
child, “are gathering fast ; and the wings of 
evening, and the wings of coal, are folding 
over Wigton. Still, they look at nothing 
very hard, with their backs towards me. 
Ah! Now, they turn, and I see—” 

“Brother Francis, brother Francis,” cried 
Thomas Idle, “ tell me quickly what you see 
of the two men of Wigton !” 

“T see,” said Francis Goodchild, “that 
they have no expression at all. And now 
the town goes to sleep, undazzled by the 
large unlighted lamp in the market-place ; 
and let no man wake it.” 

At the close of the next day’s journey, 
Thomas Idle’s ankle became much swollen 
and inflamed, There are reasons which 
will presently explain themselves for not 
publicly indicating the exact direction in 
which that journey lay, or the place in which 
it ended. It was a long day’s shaking of 
Thomas Idle over the rough roads, and a 
long day’s getting out and going on before 
the horses, and fagging up hills, and scouring 
down hills, on the part of Mr. Goodehild, 
who in the fatigues of such labours congra- 
tulated himself on attaining a high point of 
idleness. It was at a little town, still in 
Cumberland, that they halted for the night, 
—a very little town, with the purple and 
brown moor close upon its one street; 
curious little ancient market-cross set up in 
the midst of it; and the town itself looking, 
much as if it were a collection of great stones 
piled on end by the Druids long ago, which 
a few recluse people had since hollowed out 
for habitations. 

“Ig there a doctor here?” asked Mr. 
Goodchild, on his knee, of the motherly 
landlady of the little Inn: stopping in his 
examination of Mr. Idle’s ankle, with the 
aid of a candle. : 

“Ey,my word!” said the landlady, glancing 
doubtfully at the ankle for herself ; “theres 
Doctor Speddie.” 

“Ts he a good Doctor ?” : 

“Ey!” said the landlady, “I ca’ him so 
A’ cooms efther nae doctor that I ken. 
Mair nor which, a’s just THE doctor heer.’ 


“Do you think he is at home!” 
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Her reply was, “Gang awa’, Jock, and|the fruit of Mr. Goodchild’s apprenticeship, 


bring him.” 

Jock, a white-headed boy, who, under 
pretence of stirring up some bay salt ina 
basin of water for the laving of this unfor- 
tunate ankle, had greatly enjoved himself 
for the last ten minutes in splashing the 
carpet, set off promptly. A very few mi- 
nutes had elapsed when he showed the Doctor 
in, by tumbling against the door before him 
and bursting it open with his head. 

“Gently, Jock, gently,” said the doctor as 
he advanced with a quiet step. “ Gentlemen, 
agood evening. Iam sorry that my presence 
is required here. A slight accident, I[hope? A 
slipand a fall? Yes, yes, yes. Carrock, indeed? 
Hlah! Does that pain you, sir? No doubt, 
it does. It is the great connecting ligament 
here, you see, that has been badly strained. 
Time and rest, sir! They are often the re- 
cipe in greater cases,” with a slight sigh, “and 
often the recipe in small. I can send a lotion 
to relieve you, but we must leave the cure to 
time and rest.” 

This he said, holding Idle’s foot on his 
knee between his two hands, as he sat over 
against him. He had touched it tenderly 
and skilfully in explanation of what he said, 
and, when his careful examination was com- 
pleted, softly returned it to its former hori- 
zontal position on a chair. 

Hespoke with a little irresolution whenever 
he began, but afterwards fluently. He was a 
tall, thin, large- boned, old gentleman, with an 
appearance at first sight of being hard- 
featured ; but, at a second glance, the mild 
expression of his face and some particular 
touches of sweetness and patience about his 
mouth, corrected this impression and assigned 
his long professional rides, by day and night, 
in the bleak hill-weather, as the true cause of 
that appearance. He stooped very little, 
though past seventy and very grey. His 
dress was more like that of a clergyman than 
a country doctor, being a plain black suit, 
and a plain white neck-kerchief tied behind 
like a band. His black was the worse for 
wear, and there were darns in his coat, and 
his linen was a little frayed at the hems and 
edges. He might have been poor—it was 
likely enough in that out-of-the-way spot— 
or he might have been a little self-forgetful 
and eccentric. Anyone could have seen 
directly, that he had neither wife nor child at 
home. He had a scholarly air with him, and 
that kind of considerate humanity towards 
others which claimed a gentle consideration 
for himself. Mr. Goodchild made this study 
of him while he was examining the limb, and 
as he laid it down. 
add that he considers it a very good likeness, 

It came out in the course of a little con- 
versation, that Doctor Speddie was ac- 
quainted with some friends of Thomas Idle’s, 
and had, when a young man, passed some 
years in Thomas Idle’s birthplace on the 
other side of England. Certain idle labours, 
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also happened to be well knowntohim. The 
lazy travellers were thus placed on a more inti- 
mate footing with the Doctor than the casual 
circumstances of the meeting would of them- 
selves have established; and when Doctor 
Speddie rose to go home, remarking that he 
would send his assistant with the lotion, 
Francis Goodchild said that was unnecessary, 
for, by the Doctor’s leave, he would accom- 
pany him, and bring it back. (Having done 
nothing to fatigue himself for a full quarter 
of an hour, Francis began to fear that he was 
not in a state of idleness.) 

Doctor Speddie politely assented to the 
proposition of Francis Goodchild, “as it would 
give him the pleasure of enjoying a few more 
minutes of Mr. Goodchild’s society than he 
could otherwise have hoped for,” and they 
went out together into the village street. 
The rain had nearly ceased, the clouds had 
broken before a cool wind from the north- 
east, and stars were shining from the peaceful 
heights beyond them. 

Doctor Speddie’s house was the last house 
in the place. Beyond it, lay the moor, all 
dark and lonesome. The wind moaned in a 
low, dull, shivering manner round the little 
garden, like a houseless creature that knew 
the winter was coming. It was exceedingly 
wild and solitary. “ Roses,” said the Doc- 
tor, when Goodchild touched some wet 
leaves overhanging the stone porch; “but 
they get cut to pieces.” 

The Doctor opened the door with a key he 
carried, and led the way into a low but pretty 
ample hall with rooms on either side. The 
door of one of these stood open, and the Doctor 
entered it, with a word of welcome to his 
guest. It, too, was a low room, half surgery 
and half parlor, with shelves of books and 
bottles against the walls, which were of a 
very dark hue. There was a fire in the grate, 
the night being damp and chill. Leaning 
against the chimney-piece looking down into 
it, stood the Doctor’s Assistant. 

A man of a most remarkable appearance, 
Much older than Mr. Goodchild had expected, 
for he was at least two-and-fifty ; but, that was 
nothing. What was startling in him was 
his remarkable paleness. His large black 
eyes, his sunken cheeks, his long and heavy 
iron-grey hair, his wasted hands, and even 
the attenuation of his figure, were at first for- 
gotten in his extraordinary pallor, There 
was no vestige of color in the man. When he 
turned his face, Francis Goodchild started 
as if a stone figure had looked round at 
him. 

“ Mr. Lorn,” said the-Doctor. “Mr. Good- 
child.” 

The Assistant, in a distraught way—as if 
he had forgotten something—as if he had 
forgotten everything, even to his own name 
and himself—acknowledged the visitor’s pre- 
sence, and stepped further back into the 
shadow of the wall behind him. But, he was 
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so pale that his face stood out in relief 
against the dark wall, and really could not 
be hidden so. 

“Mr. Goodchild’s friend has met with 
an accident, Lorn,” said Doctor Speddie. 
“We want the lotion for a bad sprain.” 

A pause. 

“My dear fellow, you are more than 
usually absent to-night. The lotion for a 
bad sprain.” 

“Ah! yes! Divectly.” 

He was evidently relieved to turn away, 
and to take his white face and his wild eyes 
to a table in a recess among the bottles, But, 
though he stood there, compounding the 
lotion with his back towards them, Good- 
child could not, for many moments, withdraw 
his gaze from the man. When he at length 
did so, he found the Doctor observing him, 
with some trouble in his face. “He is 
absent,” explained the Doctor, in a low voice. 
“ Always absent. Very absent.” 

“Ts he ill ?” 

* No, not ill.” 

“ Unhappy ?” 

“TI have my suspicions that he was,” 
assented the Doctor, “ once.” 

Francis Goodchild could not but observe 
that the Doctor accompanied these words 
with a benignant and protecting glance at their 
subject, in which ee was much of the 
expression with which an attached father 
might have looked at a heavily afilicted son. 
Yet, that they were not father and son must 
have been plain to most eyes. The Assistant, 
on the other hand, turning presently to ask 
the Doctor some question, looked at him 
with a wan smile as if he were his whole 
reliance and sustainment in life. 

It was in vain for the Doctor in his easy 
chair, to try to lead the mind of Mr. Good- 
child in the opposite easy chair, away from 
what was before him. Let Mr. Goodchild 
do what he would to follow the Doctor, 
his eyes and thoughts reverted to the As- 
sistant. The Doctor soon perceived it, and, 
after falling silent, and musing in a little 
perplexity, said : 

“Lorn!” 

“ My dear Doctor.” 

“Would you go to the Inn, and apply that 
lotion? You will show the best way of 
applying it, far better than Mr. Goodchild 
can.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

The Assistant took his hat, and passed like 
a shadow to the door. 

“Lorn!” said the Doctor, calling after 
him. 

He returned. 

“Mr. Goodchild will keep me company till 
you come home. Don’t hurry, Excuse my 
calling you back.” 

“It is not,” said the Assistant, with his 
former smile, “the first time you have called 
me back, dear Doctor.” With those words 
he went away. 
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“ Mr. Goodchild,” said Doctor Speddie, in 
a low voice, and with his former troubled ex- 
pression of face, “I have seen that your at- 
tention has been concentrated on my friend.” 

“He fascinates me. I must apologise to 
you, but he has quite bewildered and mas- 
tered me.” 

“T find that a lonely existence and a long 
secret,” said the Doctor, drawing his chair a 
little nearer to Mr. Goodchild’s, “become in 
the course of time very heavy. I will tell you 
something. You may make what use you 
will of it, under fictitious names. I know I 
may trust you. I am the more inclined to 
confidence to-night, through having been un- 
expectedly led back, by the current of our 
conversation at the Inn, to scenes in my 
early life. Will you please to draw a little 
nearer ?” 


Mr. Goodchild drew a little nearer, and | 


the Doctor went on thus: speaking, for the 
most part, in so cautious a voice, that the 
wind, though it was far from high, occasion- 
ally got the better of him. 


When this present nineteenth century was | 
younger by a good many years than it is now,a | 
certain friend of mine,named Arthur Holliday, | 
happened to arrive in the town of Doncaster, | 
exactly in the middle of the race-week, or, in | 
other words, in the middle of the monthof Sep- | 


tember. He was one of those reckless, rattle- 
pated, open-hearted, and open-mouthed young 
gentlemen, who possess the gift cf familiarity 
in its highest perfection, and who scramble 
carelessly along the journey of life making 
friends, as the phrase is, wherever they go. 
His father was a rich manufacturer, and had 
bought landed property enough in one of the 
midland counties to make all the born squires 
in his neighbourhood thoroughly envious of 
him. Arthur was his only son, possessor in 
prospect of the great estate and the great 
business after his father’s death ; weil sup- 
plied with money, and not too rigidly looked 
after, during his father’s lifetime. Report, 
or scandal, whichever you please, said that 
the old gentleman had been rather wild in 
his youthful days, and that, unlike most 
parents, he was not disposed to be violently 
indignant when he found that his son took 
after him. This may be true or not. I 
myself only knew the elder Mr. Holliday 
when he was getting on in years; and then 
he was as quiet and as respectable a gentle- 
man as ever I met with. 

Well, one September, as I told you, young 
Arthur comes to Doncaster, having decided 
all of a sudden, in his hare-brained way, that 
he would go to the races. He did not reach 
the town till towards the close of the evening, 
and he went at once to see about his dinner 
and bed at the principal hotel. Dinner they 
were ready enough to give him ; but as fora 
bed, they laughed when he mentioned it. In 
the race-week at Doncaster, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for visitors who have not bespoken 
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apartments, to pass the night in their car-| together round the door of the house which 
|| riages at the inn doors. As for the lower|was at the bottom of the court, facing the 
sort of strangers, I myself have often seen|entrance from the street. The men were 
them, at that full time, sleeping out on the |all listening to one other man, better dressed 
doorsteps for want of a covered place to creep | than the rest, who was telling his audience 
under. Rich as he was, Arthur’s chance of| something, in a low voice, in which they were 
getting a night’s lodging (seeing that he had | apparently very much interested. 
not written beforehand to secure one) was} On entering the passage, Arthur was 
more than doubiful. He tried the second | passed by a stranger with a knapsack in 
hotel, and the third hotel, and two of the|his hand, who was evidently leaving the 
inferior inns after that ; and was met every- | house. 
where by the same form of answer. No| “No,” said the traveller with the knap- 
accommodation for the night of any sort was| sack, turning round and addressing himself 
left. All the bright golden sovereigns in his| cheerfully to a fat, sly-looking, bald-headed 
pocket would not buy him a bed at Don-| man, with a dirty white apron on, who had 
easter in the race-week. followed him down the passage. “No, Mr, 
Toa young fellow of Arthur’s temperament, | Landlord, I am not easily scared by trifles ; 
the novelty of being turned away into the} but, I don’t mind confessing that I can’t 
street, like a penniless vagabond, at every | quite stand that.” 
house where he asked for a lodging, presented} It occurred to young Holliday, the moment 
itself in the light of a new and highly|he heard these words, that the stranger had 
amusing piece of experience. He went on,} been asked an exorbitant price for a bed at 
with his carpet-bag in his hand, applying for |The Two Robins; and that he was unable 
a bed at every place of entertainment for|or unwilling to pay it. The moment his 
travellers that he could find in Doncaster,| back was turned, Arthur, comfortably con- 
until he wandered into the outskirts of the|scious of his own well-filled pockets, ad- 
town. By this time, the last glimmer of} dressed himself in a great hurry, for fear 
twilight had faded out, the moon was rising} any other benighted traveller should slip in 
dimly in a mist, the wind was getting cold,|and forestall him, to the sly-looking land- 
the clouds were gathering heavily, and there|lord with the dirty apron and the bald 
was every prospect that it was soon going to/| head, 
rain. “If you have got a bed to let,” he said, 
The look of the night had rather a lowering | “and if that gentleman who has just gone 
effect on young Holliday’s good spirits. He | out won’t pay you your price for it, I will.” 
began to contemplate the houseless situation} The sly landlord looked hard at Arthur. 
in which he was placed, from the serious} “ Will you, sir?” heasked, in a meditative, 
rather than the humorous point of view ;| doubtful way. 
and he looked about him, for another public-| “ Name your price,” said young Holliday, 
house to enquire at, with something very | thinking that the landlord’s hesitation sprang 
like downright anxiety in his mind on the| from some boorish distrust of him. “ Name 
subject of a lodging for the night. The| your price, and I'll give you the money at 
suburban part of the town towards which he | once, if you like ?” 
had now strayed was hardly lighted at all} “Are you game for five shillings?” en- 
and he could see nothing of the houses as he} quired the landlord, rubbing his stubbly 
passed them, except. that they got progres-| double chin, and looking up thoughtfully at 
sively smaller and dirtier, the farther he| the ceiling above him. 
went. Down the winding road before him} Arthur nearly laughed in the man’s face ; 
shone the dull gleam of an oil lamp, the one} but thinking it prudent to control himself, 
faint, lonely light that struggled ineffectually | offered the five shillings as seriously as he 
, With the foggy darkness all round him. He|could. The sly landlord held out his hand, 
) resolved to go on as far as this lamp, and | then suddenly drew it back again. 
then, if it showed him nothing in the shape} “ You're acting all fair and above-board by 
of an Inn, to return to the central part of| me,” he said: “and, before I take your 
the town and to try if he could not at least | mouey, I'll do the same by you. Look here, 
secure a chair to sit down on, through the | this is how it stands. You can have a bed 
night, at one of the principal Hotels, all to yourself for five shillings; but you 
| As he got near the lamp, he heard voices ;| can’t have more than a half-share of the 
and, walking close under it, found that it] room it stands in. Do you see what I mean, 
lighted the entrance to a narrow court, on| young gentleman ?” 
the wall of which was painted along handin| “Of course I do,” returned Arthur, a little 
faded flesh-colour, pointing, with a lean fore-|irritably. “You mean that it is a double- 
| finger, to this inscription :— bedded room, and that one of the beds is 
occupied ?” 
The landlord nodded his head, and rubbed 
Arthur turned into the court without] his double chin harder than ever. Arthur 
| hesitation, to see what The Two Robins could] hesitated, and mechanically moved back a 
| do for him, Four or five men were standing! step or two towards the door. The idea of | 
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sleeping in the same room with a total 
stranger, did not present an attractive pros- 
pect to him. 
clined to drop his five shillings into his 
pocket, and to go out into the street once 
more. 


“Tsit yes, or no?” asked the landlord. | 


“Settle it as quick as you can, because there’s 


lots of people wanting a bed at Doncaster to- | 


night, besides you.” 

Arthur looked towards the court, and heard 
the rain falling heavily in the street outside. 
He thought he would ask a question or two 
before he rashly decided on leaving the shelter 
of The Two Robins. 

“What sort of a man is it who has got the 
other bed?” he inquired. “Is he a gentle- 
man? I mean, is he a quiet, well-behaved 
person ?” 

“The quietest man I ever came across,” 
said the landlord, rubbing his fat hands 
stealthily one over the other. “ As sober as 
a judge, and as regular as clock-work in his 
habits. It hasn’t struck nine, not ten mi- 
nutes ago, and he’s in his bed already. I 
don’t know whether that comes up to your 
notion of a quiet man : it goes a long way a- 
head of mine, I can téil you.” 


“Is he asleep, do you think?” asked | 


Arthur. 
“T know he’s asleep,” returned the land- 
lord. “And what’s more, he’s gone off so 


fast, that [ll warrant you don’t wake him. 
This way, sir,” said the landlord, speaking 


over young Holliday’s shoulder, as if he was 
addressing some new guest who was approach- 
ing the house. 

“ Here you are,” said Arthur, determined 
to be before-hand with the stranger, whoever 
he might be. “I'll take the bed.” And he 


handed the five shillings to the landlord, who | 


nodded, dropped the money carelessly into 

his waistcoat-pocket, and lighted a candle. 
“Come up and see the room,” said the 

host of The Two Robins, leading the way to 


the staircase quite briskly, considering how | 


fat he was. 

They mounted to the second-floor of the 
house. ‘The landlord half opened a door, 
fronting the landing, then stopped, and turned 
round to Arthur. 

“It's a fair bargain, mind, on my side as 
well as on yours,” he said. 
five shillings, I give you in return a clean, 


comfortable bed ; and I warrant, beforehand, | 


that you won't be interfered with, or annoyed 
in any way, by the man who sleeps in the 
Same room with you.” Saying those words, 
he looked hard, for a moment, in young 
Holliday’s face, and then led the way into the 
room. 

It was larger and cleaner than Arthur had 
expected it would be. The two beds stood 
parallel with each other—a space of about 
six feet intervening between them. They 
were both of the same medium size, and both 
had the same plain white curtains, made to 
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| draw, if necessary, all round them. The 
occupied bed was the bed nearest the window. 
The curtains were all drawn round this, ex- 
cept the half curtain at the bottom, on the 
‘side of the bed farthest from the window. 
Arthur saw the feet of the sleeping man 
raising the scanty clothes into a sharp little 
/eminence, as if he was lying flat on his back, 
He took the candle, and advanced softly to 
|draw the curtain—stopped half way, and 
listened for a moment—then turned to the 
landlord. 

“ He is a very quiet sleeper,” said Arthur. 

“Yes,” said the landlord, “ very quiet.” 

Young Holliday advanced with the candle, 
and looked in at the man cautiously, 

“ How pale he is!” said Arthur. 

“Yes,” returned the landlord, 
enough, isn’t he ?” 

Arthur looked closer at the man. The 
bed-clothes were drawn up to his chin, and 
they lay perfectly still over the region of his 
chest. Surprised and vaguely startled, as he 
noticed this, Arthur stooped down closer over 
the stranger ; looked at his ashy, parted lips ; 
listened breathlessly for an instant ; looked 
again at the strangely still face, and the 
| motionless lips and chest; and turned round 
suddenly on the landlord, with his own cheeks 
jas pale for the moment as the hollow cheeks 
|of the man on the bed. 
| “Come here,” he whispered, under his 
\breath. “Come here, for God’s sake! The 

man’s not asleep—he is dead!” 

| You have found that out sooner than I 
| thought you would,” said the landlord com- 
posedly. “ Yes, he’s dead, sure enough. He 
| died at five o’clock to-day.” 

“How did he die? Who is he?” asked 
| Arthur, staggered, for the moment, by the 
audacious coolness of the answer. 

* * As to who is he,” rejoined the landlord, 
“T know no more about him than you do, 
| There are his books and letters and things, 
; all sealed up in that brown paper parcel, for 
the Coroner’s inquest to open to-morrow or 
next day. He’s been here a week, paying 
his way fairly enough, and stopping in-doors, 
for the most part, as if he was ailing. My 
girl brought him up his tea at five to-day; 
and as he was pouring of it out, he fell down 
lin a faint, or a fit, or a compound of both, 
for anything I know. We could not bring 
him to—and I said he was dead. And the 
doctor couldu’t bring him to—and the doctor 
said he was dead. And there he is, And 
the Coroner’s inquest’s coming as soon as it 
can. And that’s as much as I know about 
it.” 

Arthur held the candle close to the man’s 
lips. The flame still burnt straight up, as 
steadily as ever, There was a moment of 
silence; and the rain pattered drearily 
through it against the panes of the window. 

“If you haven’t got nothing more to say 
to me,” continued the landlord, “I suppose I 
may go. You don’t expect your five shillings 
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back, do you? There’s the bed I promised | He went next to the window, The night 


you, clean and comfortable. There’s the 
man [ warranted not to disturb you, quiet in 
this world for ever. If you’re frightened to 
stop alone with him, that’s not my look out. 
I’ve kept my part of the bargain, and I mean 
to keep the money. I’m not Yorkshire, my- 
self, young gentleman ; but I’ve lived long 


enough in these parts to have my wits | 
sharpened ; and I shouldn’t wonder if you | 


found out the way to brighten up yours, next 
time you come among us.” With these 
words, the landlord turned towards the door, 
and laughed to himself softly, in high satis- 
faction at his own sharpness. 

Startled and shocked as he was, Arthur 
had by this time sufficiently recovered 
himself to feel indignant at the trick that 
had been played on him, and at the in- 
solent manner in which the landlord exulted 
in it. 

“Don’t laugh,” he said sharply, “till you 
are quite sure you have got the laugh against 
me. You shan’t have the five shillings for 
nothing, my man. [I'll keep the bed.” 

“Will you?” said the landlord. “ Then I 
wish you a good night’s-rest.” 
brief farewell, he went out, and shut the door 
after him. 

A good night’s rest! The 


words had 


hardly been spoken, the door had hardly | 
been closed, before Arthur half-repented the 
hasty words that had just escaped him. 
Though not naturally over-sensitive, and not | 


wanting in courage of the moral as well as 
the physical sort, the presence of the dead 
man had an instantaneously chilling effect on 
his mind when he found himself alone in the 
room—alone, and bound by his own rash 
words to stay there till the next morning. 
An older man would have thought nothing 
of those words, and would have acted, with- 
out reference to them, as his calmer sense 
suggested. But Arthur was too young to 
treat the ridicule, even of his inferiors, with 
contempt—too young not to fear the momen- 
tary humiliation of falsifying his own foolish 
boast, more than he feared the trial of 
watching out the long night in the same 
chamber with the dead. 

“It is but a few hours,” he thought to 
himself, “and I can get away the first thing 
in the morning.” 

He was looking towards the occupied bed 
as that idea passed through his mind, and 
the sharp angular eminence made in the 
clothes by the dead man’s upturned feet 
again caught his eye. He advanced and 
drew the curtains, purposely abstaining, as 
he did so, from looking at the face of the 
corpse, lest he might unnerve himself at the 
outset by fastening some ghastly impression 
of it on his mind, He drew the curtain 


very gently, and sighed involuntarily as he| 


closed it. “ Poor fellow,” he said, almost as 
sadly as if he had known the man, “ Ah, 
poor fellow!” 


|clock strike ten, 


With that | 











was black, and he could see nothing from it. 
The rain still pattered heavily against the 
glass. He inferred, from hearing it, that 
the window was at the back of the house; 
remembering that the front was sheltered 
from the weather by the court and the build- 
ings over it, 

While he was still standing at the window 
—for even the dreary rain was a relief, be- 
cause of the sound it made; a relief, also, 


| because it moved, and had some faint sugges- 
| tion, in consequence, of life and companion- 


ship in it—while he was standing at the 
window, and looking vacautly into the black 
darkness outside, he heard a distant church- 
Only ten! How was he 
to pass the time till the house was astir the 
next morning ? 

Under any other circumstances, he would 

have gone down to the public-house parlour, 
would have called for his grog, and would 
have laughed and talked with the company 
assembled as familiarly as if he had known 
them all his life. But the very thought of 
whiling away the time in this manner was 
now distasteful to him. The new situation 
in which he was placed seemed to have 
altered him to himself already. Thus far, 
his life had been the common, trifling, prosaic, 
surface-life of a prosperous young man, with 
no troubles to conquer, and no trials to 
face. He had lost no relation whom he 
loved, no friend whom he treasured. Till 
this night, what share he had of the immortal 
inheritance that is divided amongst us all, 
had lain dormant within him. Till this 
night, Death and he had not once met, even 
in thought. 
’ He took a few turns up and down the 
room—then stopped. The noise made by his 
boots on the poorly carpeted floor, jarred on 
his ear. He hesitated a little, and ended by 
taking the boots off, and walking backwards 
and forwards noiselessly, All-desire to sleep 
or to rest had left him. The bare thought of 
lying down on the unoccupied bed instantly 
drew the picture on his mind of a dreadful 
mimicry of the position of the dead man, 
Who was he? What was the story of his 
past life? Poor he must have been, or he 
would not have stopped at such a place as 
The Two Robins Inn—and weakened, pro- 
bably, by long illness, or he could hardly 
have died in the manner which the landlord 
had described. Poor, ill, lonely,—dead in a 
strange place; dead, with nobody but a 
stranger to pity him. A sad story: truly, 
on the mere tace of it, a very sad story. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, he had stopped insensibly at the 
window, close to which stood the foot of the 
bed with the closed curtains, At first he 
looked at it absently; then he became con- 
scious that his eyes were fixed on it ; and 
then, a perverse desire took possession of him 
to do the very thing which he had resolved 
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not to do, up to this time—to look at the 
dead man. 

He stretched out his hand towards the 
curtains ; but checked himself in the very 
act of undrawing them, turned his back 
sharply on the bed, and walked towards the 
chimney-piece, to see what things were 
placed on it, and to try if he could keep the 
dead man out of his mind in that way. 

There was a pewter ivkstand on the 
chimney-piece, with some mildewed remains 
of ink in the bottle. There were two coarse 
china ornaments of the commonest kind ; 
and there was a square of embossed card, 
dirty and fiy-blown, with a collection of 
wretched riddles printed on it, in all sorts of 
zig-zag directions, and in variously coloured 
inks. He took the card, and went away, to 
read it, to the table on which the candle was 
placed ; sitting down, with his back reso- 
lutely turned to the curtained bed. 

He read the first riddle, the second, the 
third, all in one corner of the card—then 
turned it round impatiently to look at an- 
other. Before he could begin reading the 
riddles printed here, the sound of the church- 
clock stopped him. Eleven. He had got 
through an hour of the time, in the room 
with the dead man. 

Once more he looked at the card. It was 
not easy to make out the letters printed on 
it, in consequence of the dimness of the light 
which the landlord had left him—a common 
tallow candle, furnished with a pair of heavy 
old-fashioned steel snuffers. Up to this 
time, his mind had been too much occupied to 
think of the light. He had left the wick of 
the candle unsnuffed, till it had risen higher 
than the flame, and had burnt into an odd 
pent-house shape at the top, from which 
morsels of the charred cotton fell off, from 
time to time, in little flakes. He took up 
the snuffers now, and trimmed the wick. 
The light brightened directly, and the room 
became less dismal. 

Again he turned to the riddles ; reading 
them doggedly and resolutely, now in one 
corner of the card, now in another. All his 
efforts, however, could not fix his attention 
on them. He pursued his occupation mecha- 
nically, deriving no sort of impression from 
what he was reading. It was as if a shadow 
from the curtained bed had got between his 
mind and the gaily printed letters—a 
shadow that nothing could dispel. At last, 
he gave up the struggle, and threw the card 
from him impatiently, and took to walking 
softly up and down the room again. 

The dead man, the dead man, the hidden 
dead man on the bed! There was the one 
persistent idea still haunting him. Hidden ! 
Was it only the body being there, or was it 
the body being there, concealed, that was 
preying on his mind? He stopped at the 
window, with that doubt in him; once more 


listening to the pattering rain, once more 
looking out into the black darkness, 
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Still the dead man! The darkness forced 
his mind back upon itself, and set his memory 
at work, reviving, with a painfully-vivid 
distinctness the momentary impression it had 
received from his first sight of the corpse, 
Before long the face seemed to be hovering out 
in the middle of the darkness, confronting 
him through the window, with the paleness 
whiter, with the dreadful dull line of light 
between the imperfectly-closed eyelids broader 
than he had seen it—with the parted lips 
slowly dropping farther and farther away 
from each other—with the features growing 
larger and moving closer, till they seemed to 
fill the window and to silence the rain, and to 
shut out the night. 

The sound of a voice, shouting below stairs, 
woke him suddenly from the dream of his 
own distempered fancy. He recognised it as 
the voice of the landlord. “Shut up at 
twelve, Ben,” he heard it say. “Im off to 
bed.” 

He wiped away the damp that had 
gathered on his forehead, reasoned with him- 
self for a little while, and resolved to shake 
his mind free of the ghastly counterfeit which 
still clung to it, by forcing himself to confront, 
if it was only for a moment, the solemn 
reality. Without allowing himself an instant 
to hesitate, he parted the curtains at the foot 
of the bed, and looked through. 

There was the sad, peaceful, white face, 
with the awful mystery of stillness on it, laid 
back upon the pillow. No stir, no change 
there! He only looked at it for a moment 
before he closed the curtains again—but that 
moment steadied him, calmed him, restored 
him—mind and body—to himself. 

He returned to his old occupation of 
walking up and down the room ; persevering 
in it, this time, till the clock struck again. 
Twelve. 

As the sound of the clock-bell died away, 
it was succeeded by the confused noise, down 
stairs, of the drinkers in the tap-room leaving 
the house. The next sound, after an inter- 
val of silence, was caused by the barring of 
the door, and the closing of the shutters, at 
the back of the Inn. Then the silence 
followed again, and was disturbed no 
more. 

He was alone now — absolutely, utterly, 
alone with the dead man, till the next 
morning. 

The wick of the candle wanted trimming 
again. He took up the snuffers—but paused 
suddenly on the very point of using them, 
and looked attentively at the candle—then 
back, over his shoulder, at the curtained bed 
—then again at the candle. It had been 
lighted, for the first time, to show him the 
way upstairs, and three parts of it, at least, 
were already consumed. In another hour it 
would be burnt out. In another hour—unless 
he called at once to the man who had shut up 
the Inn, for a fresh candle—he would be left 
in the dark. 
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Strongly as his mind had been affected 
since he had entered the room, his unreason- 
able dread of encountering ridicule, and of 
exposing his courage to suspicion, had not 
altogether lost its influence over him, even 
yet. He lingered irresolutely by the table, 
waiting till he could prevail on himself to 
open the door, and call, from the landing, to 
the man who had shut up the Inn. In his 
present hesitating frame of mind, it was a 
kind of relief to gain a few moments only by 
engaging in the trifling occupation of snuffing 
the candle. His hand trembled a little, and 
| the snuffers were heavy and awkward to use. 
| When he closed them on the wick, he closed 
them a hair’s breadth too low. In an instant 
the candle was out, and the room was 
| plunged in pitch darkness, 
| The one impression which the absence 
| of light immediately produced on his mind, 
| was distrust of the curtained bed—distrust 
| which shaped itself into no distinct idea, but 
which was powerful enough, in its very 
| vagueness, to bind him down to his chair, to 
make his heart beat fast, and to set him lis- 
| tening intently. No sound stirred in the 
| room but the familiar sound of the rain 
against the window, louder and sharper now 
than he had heard it yet. 

Still the vague distrust, the inexpressible 
dread possessed him, and kept him in his 
chair, He had put his carpet-bag on the 
table, when he first entered the room ; and 
he now took the key from his pocket, 
reached out his hand softly, opened the bag, 
and groped in it for his travelling writing- 
case, in which he knew that there was a 
small store of matches. When he had 
got one of the matches, he waited before he 
struck it on the coarse wooden table, and 
listened intently again, without knowing 
why. Still there was no sound in the room 
but the steady, ceaseless, rattling sound of 
| the rain. 

He lighted the candle again, without 
another moment of delay; and, on the 
instant of its burning up, the first object in 
the room that his eyes sought for was the 
curtained bed. 

Just before the light had been put out, he 
had looked in that direction, and had seen no 
change, no disarrangement of any sort, in the 
folds of the closely-drawn curtains, 

When he looked at the bed, now, he saw, 
hanging over the side of it, a long white 
hand. 


___ It lay perfectly motionless, midway on the 
_ aide of the bed, where the curtain at the 


head and the curtain at the foot met. No- 
| thing more was visible. The clinging curtains 
hid everything but the long white hand. 

He stood looking at it unable to stir, un- 
able to call out; feeling nothing, knowing 
nothing ; every faculty he possessed gathered 
up and lost in the one seeing faculty. How 
long that first panic held him he never could 
| tell afterwards, It might have been only for 
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a moment; it might have been for many 
minutes together. How he got to the bed— 
whether he ran to it headlong, or whether he 
approached it slowly—how he wrought him- 
self up to unclose the curtains and look in, he 
never has remembered, and never will re- 
member to his dying day. It is enough that 
he did go to the bed, and that he did look 
inside the curtains. 

The man had moved. One of his arms was 
outside the clothes; his face was turned a 
little on the pillow; his eyelids were wide 
open. Changed as to position, and as to one 
of the features, the face was otherwise, 
fearfully and wonderfully unaltered. The 
9 paleness and the dead quiet were on it 
still. 

One glanceshowed Arthur this—one glance, 
before he flew breathlessly to the door, and 
alarmed the house. 

The man whom the landlord called “ Ben,” 
was the first to appear on the stairs. In 
three words, Arthur told him what had hap- 
pened, and sent him for the nearest doctor. 

I, who tell you this story, was then stay- 
ing with a medical friend of mine, in prac- 
tice at Doncaster, taking care of his patients 
for him, during his absence in London ; and 
I, for the time being, was the nearest doctor. 
They had sent for me from the Inn, when the 
stranger was taken ill in the afternoon ; but 
I was not at home, and medical assistance 
was sought for elsewhere. When the man 
| from The Two Robins rang the night-bell, I 
was just thinking of going to bed. Naturally 
enough, I did not believe a word of his story 
about “a dead man who had come tolife again.” 
However, I put on my hat, armed myself 
with one or two bottles of restorative medi- 
cine, and ran to the Inn, expecting to find 
nothing more remarkable, when I got there, 
than a patient in a fit. 

My surprise at finding that the nfan had 
spoken the literal truth was almost, if not 
quite, equalled by my astonishment at find- 
ing myself face to face with Arthur Holliday 
as soon as I entered the bedroom, It was 
no time then for giving or seeking explana- 
tions. We just shook hands amazedly ; and 
then I ordered everybody but Arthur out 
of the room, and hurried to the man on the 
bed. 

The kitchen fire had not been long out. 
There was plenty of hot water in the boiler, 
and plenty of flannel to be had. With these, 
with my medicines, and with such help as 
Arthur could render under my direction, I 
dragged the man, literally, out of the jaws of 
death. In less than an hour from the 
time when I had been called in, he was 
alive and talking in the bed on which he 
had been laid out to wait for the Coroner’s 
inquest. 

You will naturally ask me, what had been 
the matter with him ; and I might treat you, 
in reply, to a long theory, plentifully sprinkled 
with, what the children call, hard words. I 
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prefer telling you that, in this case, cause 
and effect could not be satisfactorily joined 
together by any theory whatever. There are 
mysteries in life, and the conditions of it, 
which human science has not fathomed yet ; 
and I candidly confess to you, that, in 
bringing that man back to existence, I was, 
morally speaking, groping hap-hazard in the 
dark. I know (from the testimony of the 
doctor who attended him in the afternoon) 
that the vital machinery, so far as its action 
is appreciable by our senses, had, in this 
case, unquestionably stopped; and I am 
equally certain (seeing that I recovered him) 
that the vital principle was not extinct. 
When I add, that he had suffered from a long 
and complicated illness, and that his whole 
nervous system was utterly deranged, I have 
told you all I really know of the physical 
condition of my dead-alive patient at the 
Two Robins Inn. 

When he “came to,” as the phrase goes, 
he was a startling object to look at, with his 
colourless face, his sunken cheeks, his wild 
black eyes, and his long black hair. The 
first question he asked me about himself, 
when he could speak, made me suspect that 
I had been called in to a man in my own pro- 
fession. I mentioned to him my surmise ; 
and he told me that I was right. 

He said he had come last from Paris, 
where he had been attached to a hospital. 
That he had lately returned to England, on 
his way to Edinburgh, to continue his studies ; 
that he had been taken ill on the journey ; 
and that he had stopped to rest and recover 
himself at Doncaster. 
word about his name, or who he was: and, 
of course, I did not question him on the sub- 
ject. All I inquired, when he ceased speaking, 
was what branch of the profession he intended 
to follow. 

“ Any branch,” he said bitterly, “which 
will put bread into the mouth of a poor 
man.” 

At this, Arthur, who had been hitherto 
watching him in silent curiosity, burst out 
impetuously in his usual good-humoured 
way :— 

“My dear fellow!” (everybody was “my 
dear fellow” with Arthur) “now you have 
come to life again, don’t begin by being down- 
hearted about your prospects. I'll answer 
for it, I can help you to some capital thing in 
the medical line—or, if I can’t, I know my 
father can.” 

The medical student looked at him steadily. 

“Thank you,” he said coldly. Then added, 
“ May I ask who your father is ?” 

“He’s well enough known all about this 
part of the country,” replied Arthur. “He 
is a great manufacturer, and his name is 
Holliday.” 

My hand was on the man’s wrist during 
this brief conversation. The instant the 
name of Holliday was pronounced I felt the 
pulse under my fingers flutter, stop, go 
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on suddenly with a bound, and beat after- 
wards, for a minute or two, at the fever 
rate. 

“How did you come here?” asked the 
stranger, quickly, excitably, passionately 
almost. 

Arthur related briefly what had happened 
from the time of his first taking the bed at 
the inn. 

“T am indebted to Mr. Holliday’s son then 
for the help that has saved my life,” said 
the medical student, speaking to himself, 
with a singular sarcasm in his voice. “Come 
| here!” 

He held out, as he spoke, his long, white, 
bony right hand. 

“ With all my heart,” said Arthur, taking 
the hand cordially, “I may confess it 
now,” he continued, laughing, “Upon my 
honour, you almost frightened me cut of my 
wits.” 

The stranger did not seem to listen. His 
wild black eyes were fixed with a look of | 
eager interest on Arthur’s face, and his long 
bony fingers kept tight hold of Arthur's 
hand. Young Holliday, on his side, re- 
turned the gaze, amazed and puzzled by 
the medical student’s odd language and man- 
ners. The two faces were close together; I 
looked at them; and, to my amazement, I 
was suddenly impressed by the sense of a 
likeness between them—not in features, or 
|complexion, but solely in expression. It 
must have been a strong likeness, or I 
should certainly not have found it out, for 
I am naturally slow at detecting resem- 
blances between faces, 

“ You have saved my life,” said the strange 
|man, still looking hard in Arthur's face, still 
holding tightly by his hand. “If you had 
been my own brother, you could not have 
done more for me than that.” 

He laid a singularly strong emphasis on 
those three words “my own brother,” and a 
change passed over his face as he pronounced 
| them,—a change that no language of mine is 
competent to describe. 

“T hope I have not done being of service 
to you yet,” said Arthur. “T'll speak to my 
father, as soon as I get home.” 

“ You seem to be fond and proud of your 
father,” said the medical student. “I sup- 
pose, in return, he is fond and proud of 
you?” 

“Of course, he is!” answered Arthur, 
laughing. “Is there anything wonderful in 
that? Isn't your father fond—” 

The stranger suddenly dropped young 
Holliday’s hand, and turned his face away. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Arthur, “1 
|hope I have not unintentionally pained you. 
|I hope you have not lost your father?” 

“T can’t well lose what I have never had,” 
retorted the medical student, with a harsh 
mocking laugh, 

“ What you have never had!” - 

The strange man suddenly caught Arthur’ | 
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hand again, suddenly looked once more hard 
in his face. 

“Yes,” he said, with a repetition of the 
bitter laugh. “You have brought a poor 
devil back into the world, who has no busi- 
ness there. Do I astonish you? Well! I 
have a fancy of my own for telling you what 
men in my situation generally keep a secret. 
Ihave no name and no father. ‘Lhe merci- 
ful law of Society tells me I am Nobody’s 
Son! Ask your father if he will be my 
father too, and help me on in life with the 
family name.” 

Arthur looked at me, more puzzled than 
ever. I signed to him to say nothing, and 
then laid my fingers again on the man’s 
wrist, No! Inspite of the extraordinary 
speech that he had just made, he was not, as 
I had been disposed to suspect, beginning 
to get light-headed. His pulse, by this time, 
had fallen back to a quiet, slow beat, and 
his skin was moist and cool. Not a symptom 
of fever or agitation about him. 

Finding that neither of us answered him, 
he turned to me, and began talking of 
the extraordinary nature of his case, and 
asking my advice about the future course of} 
medical treatment to which he ought to 
subject himself. I said the matter required 
careful thinking over, and suggested that I 
should submit certain prescriptions to him 
the next morning. He told me to write 
them at once, as he would, most likely, be 





leaving Doncaster, in the morning, before I 


was up. It was quite useless to represent to 
him the folly and danger of such a proceed- | 
ing as this. He heard me politely and 
patiently, but held to his resolution, without 
offering any reasons or any explanations, and 
repeated to me, that if I wished to give him 
a chance of seeing my prescription, I must 
write it at once. Hearing this, Arthur 
volunteered the loan of a travelling writing- 
case, which, he said, he had with him ; and, 
bringing it to the bed, shook the notepaper 
out of the pocket of the case forthwith 
in his usual careless way. With'the paper, 
there fell out on the counterpane of 
the bed a small packet of sticking-plaster, 
and a little water-colour drawing of a land- 
scape. 

The medical student took up the drawing 
and looked at it. His eye fell on some ini-| 
tials neatly written, in cypher, in one corner. 
He started, and trembled ; his pale face grew | 
whiter than ever ; his wild black eyes turned 
on Arthur, and looked through and through 
him. 

“A pretty drawing,” he said, in a remark- 
ably quiet tone of voice. 

“Ah! and done by such a pretty girl,” said 
Arthur. “Oh, such a pretiy girl! I wish it 
was not a landscape—I wish it was a portrait 
of her!” 

“You admire her very much ?” 

Arthur, half in jest, half in earnest, kissed 
his hand for answer, 
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“Love at first sight !” he said, putting the 
drawing away again. “ But the course of it 
doesn’t run smooth, It’s the old story. She’s 
monopolised as usual. Trammelled bya rash 
engagement to some poor man who is never 
likely to get money enough to marry her. 
It was lucky I heard of it in time, or I 
should certainly have risked a declaration 
when she gave me that drawing. Here, 
doctor! Here is pen, ink, and paper all ready 
for you.” 

“When she gave you that drawing ? Gave 
it. Gave it.” He repeated the words slowly 
to himself, and suddenly closed his eyes, A 
momentary distortion passed across his face, 
and I saw one of his hands clutch up the 
bedclothes and squeeze them hard. I thought 
he was going to be ill again, and begged that 
there might be no more talking. He opened 
his eyes when I spoke, fixed them once more 
searchingly on Arthur, and said, slowly and 
distinctly, “You like her, and she likes 
you. The poor man may die out of 
Who can tell that she may not 
give you herself as well as her drawing, 
after all?” 

Before young Holliday could answer, he 
turned to me, and said in a whisper, “ Now 
for the prescription.” From that time, 
though he spoke to Arthur again, he never 
looked at him more. 

When I had written the prescription, he 
examined it, approved of it, and then aston- 
ished us both by abruptly wishing us good 
night. I offered to sit up with him, and he 
shook his head. Arthur offered to sit up 


| with him, and he said, shortly, with his face 


turned away, “No.” I insisted on having 
somebody left to watch him. He gave way 
when he found I was determined, and said 
he would accept the services of the waiter at 
the inn. 

“Thank you, both,” he said, as we rose to 
go. “I have one last favour to ask—not of 
you, doctor, for I leave you to exercise your 


| professional discretion—but of Mr. Holliday.” 


His eyes, while he spoke, still rested steadily 
on me, and never once turned towards Ar- 
thur. “I beg that Mr. Holliday will not 
mention to any one—least of all to his father 
—the events that have occurred, and the 
I en- 
treat him to bury me in his memory, as, 
but for him, I might have been buried in my 
grave, I cannot give my reasons for making 
this strange request. I can only implore 
him to grant it.” 

His voice faltered for the first time, and 
he hid his face on the pillow. Arthur, com- 
pletely bewildered, gave the required pledge. 
{ took young Holliday away with me, im- 
mediately afterwards, to the house of my 
friend ; determining to go back to the inn, 
and to see the medical student again before 
he had left in the morning. 

I returned to the inn at eight o’clock, pur- 
posely abstaining from waking Arthur, who 
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was sleeping off the past night’s excitement 
on one of my friend’s sofas. A suspicion 
had occurred to me, as soon as I was alone 
in my bedroom, which made me resolve that 
Holliday and the stranger whose life he 
had saved should not meet again, if 
could prevent it. Ihave already alluded to 
certain reports, or scandals, which I knew 
of, relating to the early life of Arthur’s 
father. While I was thinking, in my bed, of 
what had passed at the Inn—of the change 
in the student’s pulse when he heard the 
name of Holliday; of the resemblance of 
expression that I had discovered between his 
face and Arthur’s ; of the emphasis he had 
laid on those three words, “my own brother ;” 
and of his incomprehensible acknowledgment 
of his own illegitimacy—while I was think- 
ing of these things, the reports I have men- 
tioned suddenly flew into my mind, and 
linked themselves fast to the chain of my 
previous reflections. Something within me 
whispered, “It is best that those two young 
men should not meet again.” I felt it before 
I slept ; I felt it when I woke ; and I went, 
as I told you, alone to the Inn the next 
morning. 

I had missed my only opportunity of 
seeing my nameless patient again. He had 
been gone nearly an hour when I inquired 
for him. 


I have now told you everything that I 
know for certain, in relation to the man 
whom I brought back to life in the double- 
bedded room of the Inn at Doncaster. What 
I have next to add is matter for inference 
and surmise, and is not, strictly speaking, 
matter of fact. 

I have to tell you, first, that the medical 
student turned out to be strangely and unac- 
countably right in assuming it as more than 
probable that Arthur Holliday would marry 
the young lady who had given him the 
water-colour drawing of the landscape. That 
marriage took place a little more than a 
year after the events occurred which I have 
just been relating. The young couple came 
to live in the neighbourhood in which I was 
then established in practice, I was present 
at the wedding, and was rather surprised 
to find that Arthur was singularly reserved 
with me, both before and after his marriage, 
on the subject of the young lady’s prior 
engagement. He only referred to it once, 
when we were alone, merely telling me, on 
that occasion, that his wife had done all that 
honour and duty required of her in the 
matter, and that the engagement had been 
broken off with the full approval of her 
parents. I never heard more from him than 
this. For three years he and his wife lived 
together happily. At the expiration of that 
time, the symptoms of a serious illness first 
declared themselves in Mrs. Arthur Holliday. 
Ii turned out to be along, lingering, hopeless 
malady. I attended her throughout. We 
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had been great friends when she was well, 
and we became more attached to each other 
than ever when she was ill. I had many 
long and interesting conversations with her 
in the intervals when she suffered least. The 
result of one of those conversations I may 
briefly relate, leaving you to draw any 
inferences from it that you please. 

The interview to which I refer, occurred 
shortly before her death. I called one even- 
ing, as usual, and found her alone, with a 
look in her eyes which told me that she had 
been crying. She only informed me at first, 
that she had been depressed in spirits ; but, 
by little and little, she became more commu- 
nicative, and confessed to me that she had 
been looking over some old letters, which 
had been addressed to her, before she had 
seen Arthur, by a man to whom she had 
been engaged to be married. I asked her 
how the engagement came to be broken off. 
She replied that it had not been broken off, 
but that it had died out in a very mysterious 
way. The person to whom she was engaged 
—her first love, she called him—was very 
poor, and there was no immediate prospect 
of their being married. He followed my 
profession, and went abroad to study. They 
had corresponded regularly, until the time 
when, as she believed, he had returned to 
England. From that period she heard no 
more of him. He was of a fretful, sensitive 
temperament ; and she feared that she might 
have inadvertently done or said something 
that offended him. However that might be, 
he had never written to her again ; and, after 
waiting a year, she had married Arthur. I 
asked when the first estrangement had begun, 
and found that the time at which she ceased 
to hear anything of her first lover exactly 
corresponded with the time at which I had 
been called in to my mysterious patient at 
The Two Robins Inn. 

A fortnight after that conversation, she 
died. In course of time, Arthur married 
again. Of late years, he has lived princi- 
pally in London, and I have seen little or 
nothing of him. 

I have many years to pass over before I 
can approach to anything like a conclusion of 
this fragmentary narrative. And even when 
that later pericd is reached, the little that 
I have to say will not occupy your atten 
tion for more than a few minutes. Between 
six and seven years ago, the gentleman 
to whom I introduced you in this room, 
came to me, with good professional recom- 
mendations, to fill the position of my assis- 
tant. We met, not like strangers, but like 
friends—the only difference between us being, 
that I was very much surprised to see him, 
and that he did not appear to be at all sur- 

rised to see me. If he was my son, or my 
rother I believe he could not be fonder of 
me than he is; but he has never volunteered 
any confidences since he has been here, on the 
subject of his past life. I saw something that 
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| ward eagerly to ask a question. 


was familiar to me in his face when we first 


met ; and yet it was also something that sug- 
gested the idea of change. I had a notion 
once that my patient at the Inn might be a 
natural son of Mr. Holliday’s ; I had another 
idea that he might also have been the man 
who was engaged to Arthur’s first wife ; and 
I have a third idea, still clinging to me, that 
Mr. Lorn is the only man in England who 
eould really enlighten me, if he chose, on 
both those doubtful points. His hair is not 
black, now, and his eyes are dimmer than 
the piercing eyes that I remember, but, for 
all that, he is very like the nameless medical 
student of my young days—very like him. 
And, sometimes, when I come home late at 
night, and find him asleep, and wake him, he 
looks, in coming to, wonderfully like the 
stranger at Doncaster, as he raised himself in 
the bed on that memorable night! 


The doctor paused. Mr. Goodchild who 
had been following every word that fell 
from his lips, up to this time, leaned for- 
Before he 
could say a word, the latch of the door was 


| raised, without any warning sound of foot- 


| steps in the passage outside. 
| bony hand appeared through the opening, 


| 
| 
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| from working freely on its hinges 


| 


A long, white, 
gently pushing the door, which was prevented 


f y a fold 
in the carpet under it. 
“That hand! Look at that hand, Doctor !” 


| said Mr. Goodchild, touching him. 

At the same moment, the doctor looked at 
Mr. Goodchild, and whispered to him, signi- 
ficantly : 

“Hush ! he has come back.” 


No longer ago than when Hazlitt wrote, 
English connoisseurs were stigmatised as a 
seltish class, who chiefly valued their treasures 


| because nobody else could derive pleasure 


| from them. 


They played the Blue Beard 


| with all the beauty they could get into 


their possession. They locked it up; would 


| admit only a chosen few to a share of their 
| enjoyment, and even those under stringent 


| conditions and vigilant surveillance. 


Fre- 


| quent exposure to the basilisk eyes of the 





vulgar world, would, they believed, strike it 


| dead. They had a not unreasonable horror of 


the hands of the vulgar also ; for, it was then 


| alleged, that the uneducated would resent the 


rarity of such opportunities, by carving their 
names on statues and defacing pictures, the 
beauties of which they could have no cogni- 
sance of, 

_ Times have changed. The Great Exhibi- 
tions that have come into vogue since eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, have induced many 
of the wealthy cheerfully to commit their 
most cherished Art-objects to the risks of 


| packing and rough handling in transit, for 
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the very purpose of disseminating the enjoy- 
ment, which is, by strict but churlish right, 
solely their own. In their belief—contrary 
to that of their fathers—that the value of 
their Art-possessions is increased rather 
than diminished by wide appreciation, instead 
of confining, they feel a pride in extending, 
the bounds of sympathy with their own tastes 
—a sympathy which flatters the judgment 
that made the objects of it their property. 

Limits, however, ought to be set to bor- 
rowing by the promoters of Great Exhibitions ; 
otherwise, the generosity of lenders may be 
greatly abused by the application of an unwar- 
rantable sort of pressure. Will you incur the 
odium of refusing your countenance, and your 
cherished valuables, toa glorious enterprise 
that is to awaken the million to a sense of 
the beautiful in Art? ‘Will you refuse what 
Royalty itself has granted? Have you the 
courage to despise the noble example of His 
Grace of This, or of My Lord That? Queries 
of this kind have, we believe, forced valuable 
loansfrom unwilling but facile collectors, which 
their owners had strong and legitimate 
private reasons for wishing to keep at home,— 
reasons quite independent of a want of con- 
fidence in the million-fingered public ; the 
old theories concerning whom, experience 
has thoroughly reversed. Despite the extra- 
vagant predictions of ruin and devastation 
that were vented when the national galleries 
and parks were unrestrictedly thrown open 
to the people, no grave abuse of the privilege 
has been detected: the maniacal destruction 
of the Portland vase in the British Museum 
alone excepted ; an exception which proves 
the rule, for that crime might as readily 
have been committed in the old time. The 
reports of the Minister of Public Works show, 
that nearly every wilful act of wantonness in 
public places and in public galleries has been 
perpetrated, not by the uneducated, but by 
theso-called respectable : not by the suspected 
poor, but by the vulgar rich. 

The metropolitan lieges having come out of 
such ordeals with honour, a new and strik- 
ing instance of the respect which large num- 
bers of people show for works of Art has 
been furnished by the Exhibition of Art 
Treasures at Manchester. This well-fulfilled 
project has proved, that the provincial public 
do not, as their enemies asserted they would 
do, misbehave themselves while partaking 
of a tempting Art-banquet ; and, although 
fewer of the poor class have partaken of it 
than were bidden to the feast (at, be it re- 
membered, a shilling a head), yet it is no 
light additional contradiction of the old slan- 
der about the destructive propensities of the 
English mob that nearly one million indivi- 
duals of all classes have passed through the 
Manchester building, without any perceptible 
damage having been done to any one of the 
ten thousand Art-objects of various descrip- 
tions that have been, for six months, placed 
within their reach, 
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Although the originators of the great Art | his emotions would be excited. But he can- 


Exhibition cannot have been disappointed 
at the general results of their scheme, it is 
notorious that the hope of its attracting 
the humbler classes in sufficient numbers to 
occasion a great impulse to their sluggish 
appreciation of the Fine Arts, has nearly 
failed. The working man has not come for- 
ward eagerly, neither with his shilling, nor 
with that glow of enthusiasm for the thing 
of beauty, which, it was promised him, would 
be a joy for ever. Even when he has been 
admitted gratis, the attractions of Knott-Mill 
Fair and Belle Vue Gardens have beaten the 
Art Treasures hollow. Many of the large 
manufacturers in the north—to their honour 
be it spoken—paid, not only the admission 
fees, but the railway fares, for their work- 
people and their families. One gentleman 
gave each man, in addition, a neat little 
manual of his own composition to guide him 
to the subjects to be selected for especial 
notice, from the gorgeous array of colour and 
canvas. Another gentleman—a Sheffield 
manufacturer—gave more material pro- 
vender. Having franked fourteen hundred 
of his men and their relatives to the Man- 
chester Exhibition, he calculated that the 
odd four hundred would, perhaps, after 
a hasty glance, wander away, and not pre- 
sent themselves at dinner time. He there- 


fore prudently ordered dinner in the refresh- 
ment department of the building, for no more 


than the remaining thousand. But, when the 
hour of repast arrived, so far from there being 
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not. He sees groups of figures in hard 
and falsely-contrasted colours, with hands 
like gloves, arms growing angularly out of 
trunks like ill-grafted branches, and he looks 
no longer and no further. Not having 
the gift of connoisseurship, he would not 
forgive what he knows to be gross departures 
from real forms, in one part of a figure, for 
the sake of the exquisite pathos and vrai- 
semblance which shines forth in another 
part of it; supposing he could discover 
them. Nor is he blessed with the power of 
finding sources of inspiration in distorted 
anatomy and distracting perspective. If he 
were, he would probably leave the plough 
and the loom and take to lecturing young 
painters to imitate the defects, as a means 
of emulating the genius, of the pre-Raphaelite 
masters, 

Precisely the same case holds with modern 
pictures, The general public—especially the 
humbler sections of it—being totally unin- 
formed on the subject of technicalities, take 
not the faintest interest in it. They concern 
themselves solely with results, and they refer 
those results to the test of those objects and 
scenes with which they are most familiar. 
That picture delights them most, which most 
vividly recalls familiar scenes or familiar 
faces to their imagination. 

Small blame, therefore, to the Lancashire 
folk for not fulfilling the flattering predictions 
respecting their supposed desire to be made 
acquainted with Art. The gigantic Art Trea- 


a remaining thousand, only two hundred had | sury at Manchester can only be enjoyed by 


stayed to dine. 
other more congenial diversions, had ab- 
stracted the great majority of his guests. 

It is not difficult to perceive why the Man- 
chester Exhibition has not proved such a 
powerful propaganda of Art as its promoters 
predicted. The plain fact is, that a collection 
of pictures of various “schools” excites no 
interest, and affords but little pleasure to the 
uninstructed eye. The ancient way of imi- 
tating nature at different epochs, or the 
manner of copying her in various countries, 
is, to the factory-worker or the farm-labourer, 
simply unintelligible. The only school he 
has the wit to recognise, is the school of 
Nature ; and that era or that nation in which 
she is imitated with the greatest truth and 
fervour presents the only school which his un- 
learned taste can appreciate. The touch of the 
Italian painter or of the Flemish painter, of 
the German, French, or English painter, 
offers to him no subject for discrimination. 
It is the one touch of Nature which makes 
the whole world kin. 
must be distinct: must appeal at once to his 
comprehension. If he could pick out from 


amidst a tangle of grotesque forms, in some | 


of the examples of early Christian art, one 


of those faces which abound in them, ex-| 


pressing with astonishing fidelity, suffering, 


or adoration, or intense piety, no doubt even | 


And even that touch | 





It was Whit Monday, and; persons who have habitually seen pictures, and 


who have acquired aknowledge of the painters 
and of the subjects. These are few in nums 
ber, in every station of life. The experience 
of the regular frequenter of the Manchester 
galleries was, that the majority of the 
well-dressed crowd gossiped and grouped 
round the music, promenaded and looked at 
and admired each other,—did everything, in 
short, except examine the pictures. Those 
who did vary their amusements by glancing 
at the walls, were generally found studying 
the portraits. The experience of the true 
amateur was no less curious. Amongst the 
lounging many, he scarcely could distinguish 
the same face twice; but, after a few visits, 


jhe got to know, by sight, the picture-loving 


few, by meeting them frequently lingering, 
as he lingered, at the most notable master- 
pieces. 

To such visitors, their trip to the Man- 
chester Exhibition of Art-Treasures will 
hereafter be remembered as an era in their 
lives. It is scarcely possible that such an 


‘assemblage of all they most desire to see, 


can ever again be brought together. Certainly 
no such collection will ever be better ar- 
ranged. The chronological, was the only 
plan, capable of evolving order out of chaos; 
and great clearness was attained in this 
object by Mr. Scharf the younger, who hung 
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the ancient works; and by Mr. Egg, who 
arranged the modern pictures, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s mode of placing the portraits, 
affords, by the aid of his catalogue, a biogra- 
phical History of England, much more strik- 
ing and instructive than that by Granger and 
Noble. In truth, the whole Exhibition is, in 
itself, a history. The annals of Historical 
Art are distinctly written on its walls, that 
those who understand its palpable language 
may read, 

At the same time, it is not difficult to 
define popuiar attractions of the show, 
apart from the paintings. They are nume- 
rous and captivating. Three long, well-pro- 
portioned galleries ; cases filled with priceless 
Art-objects in the precious metals, in ivory 
and in wood, and with jewels, bijouterie, 
and rare carvings: 


admirable orchestra discoursing most ex- 
cellent music ; and, lastly, the moving 


tacle of well-dressed, ever-changing com- 


pany, always delightfully sprinkled with | 
Lancashire witcheraft, which spreads its | 
incantations (and its ample drapery) broad- | 


cast over the scene. 
Few who witness it dream possibly of the 


energy and perseverance, the administrative | 


and executive skill, which, in no more time 


than palaces are built in story-books, con- | 
verted a cricket-ground into thisenormousand | 


unsurpassed casket of gems. On the tenth of 
June eighteen hundred and fifty-six, the two 


elevens of a Manchester cricket club played 
a match in their own field at Old Trafford, a | 


couple of miles west of Manchester. Before 


the first anniversary of that game was com- | 
‘pleted, the ground was not only occupied by | 


an edifice that would have covered every one 


of the twenty-two at his post, including long- | 


stop and field-scout ; but it had been made 


the terminus of a railway communicating | 
with every part of Great Britain, and by | 
which it was already filled with works of 


Art. How, by the first of May in the pre- 
sent year, these were conveyed and unpacked 
without a scratch; how arranged in their 
proper places,—the tinyest miniature and 
the biggest historical picture, the smallest 
signet ring and the hugest suit of armour,— 
how registered, ticketed, catalogued and 
placed, the executive committee, and Mr. 
John Deane, the general commissioner, ‘can 
only tell. 

‘the modest assurance essential to solicit, 
fromthe least accessible people in thisland,the 
loan of objects they cherish more tenderly and 
guarded more jealously than most of their 
material possessions ; the thousand and one 
well-considered details necessary to be accu- 
rately carried out for the packing and con- 
veyance of these priceless loans; the pre- 
cautions necessary for their safe custody and 
preservation ; the contrivances for admitting 
vast crowds of entrants, for feeding them 
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trophies of warlike | 
Art composed of arms and armour; an} 


spec- | 


| The 
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the arrangements for bringing them not only 
from Mauchester and all Lancashire, but 
from every corner of this island, are seldom 
thought of, even by the most inquisitive 
visitor. He hardly suspects that he treads 
over an arterial system of water-supply, 
capable of quenching an outburst of fire in 
one moment in any part of the building, at 
any height, and no fire-engine required. Al- 
though he dines in the refreshment-room, he 
little wots of the kitchen, and the cooks, and 
the bewildering apparatuscapable of producing 
a dinner of any reasonable number of courses, 
for ten thousand guests at six hours’ notice. 
He does not suspect the near neighbourhood 
of a police barrack, or imagine the acres of 
shed, and pyramids of packing-cases so ar- 
ranged, that each case shall be promptly mated 
with its containee, when the great day of resti- 
tution arrives. Inshort, he does not realise a 
tithe of the clever and untiring pre-arrange- 
ment by which the great Art-Treasures’ feat 
has been accomplished. Then the expense ! 
In no other place, could seventy gentlemen 
be found to guarantee one thousand pounds 
each to carry out an undertaking promising 
no hope of profit, but every prospect of loss, 
Unhappily, that prospect will be fulfilled, 
and these gentlemen will be losers in money, 
in consequence of their miscalculation of 
support from the working classes; but 
they have conferred a distinction on their 
city which no money could buy. They have 
shown themselves to be true patrons of art, 
methodical, business-like, energetic 
manner in which their money has been spent 
and their original intentions realised, affords a 
profitable lesson to the bungling incapability 
with which the simplest state transaction is 
mismanaged at head-quarters, The first idea 
of the Exhibition was conceived by Mr. Deane 
in conjunction with Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
and the general details of its management 
have been thoroughly superintended (under 
the direction of the executive committee 
headed by Mr. Thomas Fairbairn junior) by 
Mr. Deane; who presents a rare instance of 
the union, in one person, of a bold and com- 
prehensive projector with an exact and able 
executant, 

In five days from the date of the present 
number of Household Words this grand 
treasury of art will be closed. In due time 
its treasures will be dispersed ; the building, 
like its predecessors in London and Dubiin, 
removed, and the cricketers put in possession 
of their cricket-ground again as quietly as if 
they had awoke from a bright and sparkling 
dream after that excellent supper which 
usually follows a well-played game. ‘The 
effects of the short-lived enterprise will, 
however, be permanent ; for some of the 
seed it has sown will assuredly bear fruit, 
Setting aside the sight of so many beautiful 
objects enjoyed by a million pair of eyes, the 
mere talk and discussion about art which it 
occasions, will materially conduce to the 


when hungry, and seating them when tired, 
ooo . 
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spread of a taste for and appreciation of art, with back-ground of wood and water, with 
among persons over whom it will exercise an ogee “a any —, I say, ay ne 
: d influence. will challenge criticism, an eir com- 
ae csncieinmreet bined effects set competition at defiance. 
PHOTOGRAPHEES. All amateur artists and many professionals 
., ., | forget that the situations are reversed in the 
TurovcH a variety of causes, over which, it | photographic process, and the family ensign 
seems to me, I havehad no control, I have been | js but too often represented with his drawn 
rather unfortunate in life. I was expelled | sword in the wrong hand, and the domestic 
from Warton Grammar-school immediately | poet composing from right to left, after the 
after the great Rebellion (I mean, of course, | manner of the literati of Japan. 
the barring out there, and notthe more gene-| Before a man can become a first-rate pho- 
rally known affair of sixteen hundred and |tographer I hold it necessary that he should 
forty-two), although I protest I was led into | have had some experience as a photographee. 
it by my seniors. I was plucked in honours |{ made my living in the latter capacity for 
at Cambridge through the malignancy ofthe first two years after my little Turf trans- 
the examiners, who, because I did not gra-| action, and laid by enough to purchase the 
duate the Steel-yard, refused to graduate | instruments of my present profession as well. 
me ; partly through a pecuniary embarrass-|J was that hussar, whom you know so well 
ment, partly through a misunderstanding of| in the stereoscopic pictures, who is making 
a mere legal subtlety, I was unable to obtain | love to the young lady in ball costume in the 
my attorney's certificate. Then, naturally, | conservatory ; I was perpetually doing it for 
turning my attention to bill-discounting, I| upwards of a fortnight, and then (as you also 
was unfortunate there ; and, finally, upon the remember) I married her with considerable 
turf—last scene of all, wherein the Unsue- pomp, and that venerable divine who per- 
cessful plays—my private Tart gave me false in- | formed the ceremony is the very man whom 
telligence, and I laid the whole of my remain- I now employ in superintending my appa- 
ing store against the winning favourite, which | ratus, 
I had most conscientiously believed to have! Many and many a time have I formed one 
been safely poisoned the night before.| of those delicious pic-nic parties, which look 
“When,” as the bard has observed, “a man | to you, my public, so pleasant and so real, 
is like me, sans six sous, sans souci, bankrupt | with pasteboard tongue and fowls, artificial 
in purse, and in character worse, with a! smiles, and a painted screen for New Forest 








shocking bad hat and his credit’ at zero,”| scenery up two pair of stairs in the New 


what on earth can he now-a-days hope to| Road. 

become save a photographer? This profes-| I was the bishop who is baptising the child 
sion, which requires little capital, but great|in presence of that magnificently apparelled 
assurance ; no book learning, but considerable|company at two shillings an hour, and to 
knowledge of character, was the very thing| provide their own costumes; and I was the 
to suit me, and I may say that I have suc-| groom who is biting the puppy’s tail off with 
ceeded in it: when generations yet unborn|an expression of enjoyment (price six shil- 
shall speak with fervour of the leafy wood-|lings and sixpence, and cheap at the price, 
lands of Creswick, the breezy moorlands of| besides the hire of the puppy), whois marked 
Landseer, the peaceful kine of Cooper, and a/at the back of the stereoscopic slide—“ A 
great number of other things of a great! Study.” 

number of other people, they will not, per-| I learnt thereby how persons in every rank 
haps, be altogether silent concerning Jones| of life are to be most characteristically com- 
the photographer; his judicious groupings] posed for pictorial representation, besides 
will not, I venture to affirm, be then for-| qualifying myself, better perhaps than most 
gotten, whether they be his domestic—grand-| place-holders, to fill almost any position 
mother in centre with a baby on each arm,| which the state has to offer. Is it a govern- 
Paterfamilias, i. c., mother of the family, r.c.,| ment office? Here is our newspaper and our 
eldest son, left of male parent; eldest| official expression with the “1 really don’t 
daughter, left of female parent; and miscel-| know, sir,” pleasantly balancing in it the “ I 
laneous offspring promiscuously disposed : or | really don’t care,” tape and pamphlets to any 
his classical—tallest girl in sheet and wreath, | amount in the back-ground, and the govern- 
with bread-knife and salad-bowl, as Melpo-| ment coals seen blazing between our depart- 
mene the Tragic Muse. Second ditto, in ditto,} mental legs as we stand with our back to 
ditto, with backgammon-board under the left| the fire, with our coat-tails under our arms. 
arm,as Clio, Muse of History. Small fat brother, | Or is it the colonies themselves? Here is the 
upon one leg, in act of flying, with wreath|table of the house (dresser, sideboard, or 
and bow-and-arrow, complete, as God of Love ;| other convenience, as occasion offers), upon 
and Materfamilias in arm-chair with hired | which the fingers of our right hand are impres- 
peacock, as Juno, Queen of Heaven. Or his| sively doubled up ; those of our lett upon the 
romantic — only son with exposed throat, | despatch-box—missionary or other—with slit, 
Ready Reckoner for small edition of Byron| the second finger just touching it, and the “1 
upon adjacent pillar, quill pen in the left,|hold in my hand, sir, the refutation ” order 
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PHOTOGRAPHEES. 


of countenance after original on view every 
night at the exhibition just closed at St. 
Stephens’, or is it a mere Queen’s counselship ? 
Here is our handkerchief, and our hand 
upon our heart, and the “upon my word and 
honour, gentlemen of the jury, I do believe 
my unhappy client innocent,” written in 
every lineament of an expressive visage, so 
that you can almost hear our broken tones. 
If, however, as is but too probable, none 
of these appointments should be conferred 
upon me, photography is still to me its own 
reward, There are but few professions which 
combine, as this does, pleasure and profit, 
enjoyment and a stroke of business. While 
I wander amongst the fairest scenes of 
nature, and, transfer them without robbery to 
my cabinet, by aid of her clever little hand- 
maid, Art, making for me a sort of illustrated 
autobiography which re-animates, whenever I 
set eyes upon any leaf of it, some by-gone 
scene with its associations, I do not feel 
much less joyous, because I am, at the same 
time, earning my bread. When I mirrored, 
indestructibly, that nook’s green coolness 
by the river’s side, or arrested in its decay, 
for years and years, yon blood-red ruin 
crumbling away in the deep stillness of its 
woods, my admiration, though perhaps weak- 
ened, was not annihilated by the reflection 
that trees were in demand and abbeys rising 
in the photographic market. I am, by 
nature, I believe, a man of sentiment, and 


though my past life has been of a sort to give 
the main chance a too prominent position, 
my present certainly tends to mitigate that 


experience. I have room, I hope, for tender- 
ness and disinterested pity, yet. I felt for 
that kind lady and her family, yonder, in 
deepest mourning, whom I took but a month 
ago. 

“IT must have two pictures of each of 
these,” she said, pointing to her children, “all 
that are left to me, so that in case of: e 

She saw the poor, wandering artist had a 
heart, I think, for she made no effort to 
restrain her tears, and presently told him 
her sad story. Her son had lately fallen— 
been butchered—at an Indian station, and all 
she had of him now was a small portrait— 
lifelike, real, of a soldierly, fine lad, whom any 
mother well might have been proud of; and 
this she must needs part with to his widowed 
bride, left more forlorn even that she herself. 
When I assured her that I could give her a 
copy of this in a few moments, and presently 
succeeded in producing a most accurate one, 
I learnt, for the first time, how great a 
benefactress is this simple art of mine, and 
how gracious a giver, indeed, is the glorious 
sun, 

_ Once, when I had been engaged one morn- 
ing at a country house, taking likenesses of all 
its in-dwellers, I was ridden after, upon my 
road home, by one of the young gentlemen, 
who asked me if I would be so kind as 
to take him once again; when I said 
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“Yes, certainly ”"—since I travel in a shut-up 
fly with yellow blinds (smelling, by-the-bye, 

| very horribly of collodion), and so am always 
ready for a subject. He produced, from 
round the corner of the road, his pretty 
cousin Caroline, and, getting off their horses, 
they were there and then grouped together 
very prettily, with his arm turned round her 
“dainty dainty waist,” and his eyes looking 
at her with an expression with a good deal 

| more of “kind” than “kin” init. Poor young 
|fellow! He little knows that I have an ex- 
cellent copy of this which has been much ad- 
mired, and a very singular contrast it presents 
to that which I took of him at his uncle’s 
house a few hours before, where he has a 

;manuscript sermon (roll of music) in that 
left hand instead of Carry’s fingers, and is 
supposed to be preaching his first discourse 
to his first congregation. 

Again, shall I ever forget the young lady 
of thirty-five or so, who wished to know 
whether I would mind taking her by moon- 
shine instead of vulgar daylight! Or that 
whole family of females who, being informed 
by their little nephew who had pressed under 
my black curtain, that they appeared upside 
down, refused to be taken at all! Another 
feminine circle once jumped up from their 
chairs and insisted upon seeing how they 
grouped in the camera before they were 
printed off, and very much surprised they 
were to find that when they were in my place 
there was no group to look at. 

Gentlemen, I must confess however, have 
given me quite as much trouble as ladies ; 
their portraits are quite as often pro- 
nounced by them to be “ unnatural, inexpres- 
sive, unlike,” as those of the other sex are 
held to have given them “ too old an expres- 
sion,” or to have “very much exaggerated 
the feet.” One Paterfamilias who won’t be 
taken with a lot of babies, “to look like a 
scene in a pantomime,” and the Paterfamilias 
who will, are both inexorable sitters, and 
very hard to please. “Why, you have actu- 
ally made my hair grey !” cried one indignant 
parent of five-and-tifty ; and “ You have posi- 
tively given dearest Edward John no nose at 
all!” complained another, as querulous about 
his little two-year-old as any grandmother. 

Handsome old gentlemen, with one ex- 
pression, are my best photographees; then, 
young men ; then, old ladies; and worst of 
all, I am obliged to say (save babies) are 
young ladies, ‘Their features are generally 
too. rounded, and they have rarely any 
medium between trying to look intellectual 
and giggling. This is my usual monologue 
with the majority of them: “Not so much 
up at the sky, Miss Smith ; look at me, if you 
please, and be so good as to part your lips ; 
don’t frown ; your ankle is too exposed, it 
will be of a frightful size ; thank you: don’t 
purse your mouth up as though you were 
going to whistle, and oblige me likewise by 
not laughing, or you'll have such a mouth; 
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now, steady—there you are you see, my dear 
Miss Smith, squinting abominably ; I told 
you how it would be, if you would wink your 
eyes.” 

Spoilt children are perhaps a trifle worse ; 
some of them taking advantage of my ab- 
sence under the curtain to throw stones at 
the camera, and others screaming with terror 
because they consider it to be a deadly 
weapon provided for their special destruction, 
which I have sometimes devoutly wished it 
was. But the most unwilling sitters whom I 
ever took were a couple of dozen gentlemen 
who were accepting, for various terms of 
years, the hospitalities of the governor of a 
certain north country gaol. More than one 
of them had recently shown a disposition to | 
leave the place, and not to be burthensome to} 
him any longer; but their host was deter- 
mined not to hear of such a thing; he was 
even prepared, in case of their departure, to | 
go the length of fetching them back again, 
and applied to me to assist him in such a case 
by enabling his servants to recognise them. 
The photographees did not like my inter-| 
ference one bit. The machine seemed to} 
remind them exceedingly of a bull’s-eye 
lantern, to which they had a very natural | 
repugnance ; their positions were far from | 
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the exhilarating Pickwick /—there should be 
no preference amongst equals—surely were thy 
inorganic worth but known, guano and other 
factors of manure, would become competitors 
for thy metempsychosis. 

Botanical theorists offer two explanations 
of the fall of the leaf; one, that it is conse- 
quent upon the rupture of that delicate spiral 
coil, or vessel, which sprang at the birth of 
the leaf from the very centre of the interior 
of the stem to form the leaf-stalk and veins, 
and return hence into the bark ; the frac- 
ture taking place at the very moment when 
the fully uncoiled fibre refuses further accom- 
modation to the rapidly fattening sides of its 
parent stem ; the other, that it ensues on the 
obliteration of its cell-bulk from the gradual 
deposit therein of the various earthy matters 
of the sap, so freely submitted to the leaf, 
both for aération and digestion, and its con- 
sequent inability longer to discharge its 
function. These causes combined may have 
the advantage of either in the explanation of 
the effect. 

Functionally the leaf is both the lung and 
stomach of the plant: its cell-substance be- 
tween the veins of the upper surface is close 
and compact, and into this is poured by the 
vessels from the centre of the stem, the rising 


graceful, their expressions such as had no|sap, whence having undergone digestion it 
parallel in all my photographic experience. | passes to the lower stratum of loose cellular 
I never saw folks so disinclined to look the| tissue, to be submitted to the process of aéra- 
sun in the face before. There was, however, tion, ere it is removed by the returning ves- 
one among them, a mere lad, expiating his|sels into the bark where it receives its final 
The upper surface of the leaf, 


first offence in the prison, who had one of the | elaboration. 
most honest countenances I ever beheld ; he| therefore, represents the stomach, the lower, 
was the only one who did not tell me he was| the lungs. 


innocent, and the only one who appeared to | : It is not, however, an active agent merely 
me as being possibly not guilty; he took) in the maturation of food obtained for it by 
occasion to entreat of me not to put him| the root, but exercises a wonderful energy in 
amongst a portrait-gallery of felons for the| abstracting from the atmosphere the most 
remainder of his days, because, if his mother essential article of its own diet ; that which, 


should come to hear of it, it would surely 
break her heart—it was almost broken now, 
he said. I thought of the poor lady in 
mourning then, and how much worse than to 


| being given out largely in man and animal’s 
| breathing could not be rebreathed by either 
without entailing their destruction; that 
which, as the result of combustion (both 


lose a son it must be to have a son in such a| natural and artificial), would long since have 
plight as this; and, whether there was some-| put an end to animal life—carbonie acid gas; 
thing wrong about the collodion, or whether| were it not that the ever active function of 
I handled this particular photograph rather | the leaf is and has been incessantly engaged 
clumsily, it is very certain that the young) in removing the poisoning carbon from the 
lad’s face is smudged, and by no means to be | Vapour, and restoring it as lung-nutriment, 
recognised, |in the form of pure oxygen. By this means 
| was the voleanic earth prepared for man’s 
FALLING LEAVES. | habitation ; thus is the quiet globe still sup- 

: ; | ported as his dwelling-place. 

Nature's gay day is now drawing rapidly! But, it may be demanded, if plants are 
to a close: she has already divested herself! purifiers of the atmosphere, how comes it 
of many of her brighter and sweeter habili- | that they are excluded from the bed-room on 
ments, and is now preparing to cast her robe | the supposition that they prejudicially affect 
of many-shaded green into the dust. Silent the respiration of the sleeper? To this it 
type of human glory, bright and fair to see in| may be replied, that their ill effects on the 


the sunshine of prosperity, mean and dejected 
as the sport of adverse wind. Paterfamilias 
of The Vegetable World, shalt thou lie in-| 
glorious, rotting, will no friendly, speculative | 


night-air are certainly much exaggerated ; 
during the sleep. of plants, however, when 
their leaves are drooping, their function is 
suspended, light being the grand stimulant 


hand grind thee into snuif, or twist thee into | to the exercise of the plant’s vitality ; the 


inate nee 
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consequence of this is, that some portion of | produce a retrogression of development, ia 
the carbonic acid gas previously absorbed| which case each of these parts actually 
both by the leaves and other green portions | reverts to its original type, and becomes a 
of the plant, escapes through the tissue/leaf. If, then, the pistil be a leaf, the fruit 
unchanged in its prejudicial character; the | or matured pistil can be nothing more. If 
fact is, however, unquestionably physical | this be the case in the pea, it must be equally 
rather than physiological; the old doctrine! so in the cocoa-nut, the plum, and the orange; 
of plants entirely reversing their respiration | for it is scarcely likely that nature would 
by night is now known to be fallacy. vary her laws for the fulfilment of the same 
As we have previously applied the term | purpose in different individuals. 
Paterfamilias to the leaf, it is only right| ‘To complete our present gossip about 
that we should explain the grounds on| leaves, it must be explained, with reference 
which we have given him the patriarchal|to the fruit, that botanists divide it into 
character, for at first sight these may not} simple and compound ; the former, as in the 
be very obvious. In the first place then,| plum, the pea, and the almond, is formed of 


at the base of every true leaf, that is| 
to say, on the stem immediately above the | 
leaf-stalk or petiole, will be found a bud, 
consisting of a growing point or fixed embryo, 
covered over most delicately with a series of 
very small leaves for its protection, ‘This is 
the leaf’s posterity, nurtured from his loins, 
to become a scion when the parent’s glory 
has passed away. It may seem stranger to 
speak of the leaf as father to the fruit; yet 
such is really the case most unpoetically, 
that is to say, most truthfully. ‘The flower 
consists of four whorls, or circles of parts, 
each a little above the other, the lower circle | 
being that of the green leaf-like bodies, the 
sepals, forming in the whole the calyx ; the 
second consisting of the beautifully coloured 
petals, constituting the corolla; the third, 
long delicate stalks crowned with little 
boxes which eventually emit a coloured | 


| would otherwise be the case. 





powder, the stamens ; the fourth and central, | 


one leaf only, and presents along the face of 
it the mark of the suture or junction of the 
edges of the leaf; the latter is made up of 
several leaves grown together, side by side, 
as in the orange, each division in which is a 
separate leaf or pistil. In the poppy, the 
margins of the leaves have never grown 
together, and the seeds are borne from the 
sides of the projecting walls, instead of from 
the line of junction of the leaf-margins, as 
Fruit divided 
internally into several cells, is, for the most 
part, compound ; whilst that which consists 
of but one cell should be simple. There are 
numerous deviations from this rule, however. 
The ripe cocoa-nut consisis of but one cell, 
although it is a compound fruit ; whilst the 
wild honey-pod, divided into many cells, is 
simple. The former, however, is really made 
up of three leaves, and originally contained 
three compartments, but, from some invari- 


a body or bodies somewhat similar to the/able peculiarity in its growth, one ovule or 
former without the case, gibbous or swelled | embryo seed grows so rapidly in advance of 
at the lower portion, the pistil, Now, it will| the other ovules in the neighbouring apart- 
be readily appreciated that the sepals are but | ments, as entirely to destroy them, and by 
leaves in a diiferent position ; their anatomy | forcing down the walls, to pertectly obliterate 
is that of the leaf, and their function pre-| their chambers. In the wild-honey pod the 
cisely identical, We have not much more | horizontal partitions are subsequent develop- 


difficulty in imagining that the variegated 
petal may be nothing more than a delicately- 
formed leaf with ditferent colouring matter 
in its tissue, and we are organically right in 
the supposition. How about the little 
columns, however, pinnacled with their small 
oval pounce-boxes, can these have any rela-| 
tion with the leaf? Unquestionably, a very 
close one. Guided still by anatomy to the 
decision, the stalk of the stamen is, to all | 
intents and purposes, a leaf-stalk, its case 
above really and truly a leaf-blade infolded | 
80 that its edges meet. After this, may we | 
not readily believe that the pistil is nothing | 
more than a leaf-blade folded round to meet, 
at the edges? Its origin is that of the leaf, 
it developes as the leat would develope in 
the same situation, the mark of union of the 
edges, or ventral suture, is always apparent, | 
and when it is transformed, as it eventually 
is, into the fruit, it frequently becomes very 
leaf-like in its appearance, as in the pod of 
the common pea. Moreover, it may be| 
Mentioned that causes sometimes operate to| 





ments from the muner wall of the fruit- 
chamber. 


OUR FAMILY PICTURE. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
Arter the first great burst of grief was 


| over, consequent on the bringing home of the 


body ; and when Doctor Graile and Olive had 
departed ; my father desired the rest of the 
household to retire to their rooms, and obtain 
what sleep they could. 

“Caleb,” he said, when we were left alone, 
“do you think it likely that Neville will come 
home to-night ?” 

“ There is no accounting, sir, for what he 
may do while the present mood is on him.” 

“Then we must sit up for him. ‘Take the 
candles into the front sitting-room, and leave 
the shutters unfastened, so that he may see 
we have not retired, in case he should come 
near the house. I will join you presently.” 

So my father and Isat up through the long 
October night, waiting for Neville, who never 
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came. About two o’clock my father left me, | 
and going up-stairs in the dark, passed into | 
the chamber of the dead. Presently a door 
opened, and my mother joined him. And so 
those two passed their vigil in tears “wt 
prayer till break of day. Then my father 
came down to me. 

“Neville will not come now,” he said. 
“Your mother is asking for him. Go and 
account to her for his absence.” 

So I went to my mother, and told her a 
plausible lie to account for Neville’s absence, | 
shrinking before her clear eyes while I did} 
so. But she did not doubt me, and was 
satisfied. Oh, who could have been so cruel 
as to break her heart with the stern truth ? 

I have no call to linger over the events of 
the next few days. Even at this distance of 
time, I cannot recall them without pain. The 
coroner’s inquest, with its verdict of Wilful 
Murder against some person or persons un- 
known ; the police investigations ending in 
nothing ; and even the last sad scene in the 
churchyard, when we bade farewell to our 
loved one; all these passed weakly over us, 
wounded too deeply at first, as we were, to 
feel very much any after-blow. Then came 


the painful wrenching back of our thoughts 
and attention from the solemn business of 
— to the ordinary duties of every-day 
ife. 

Doctor Graile thinking that his daughter’s 
health was suffering from the shock of 
Philip’s sudden death, and that change of 


scene might prove beneficial to her; sent 
her to stay with a relative near London. 
She had scarcely been there a month, when 
a wealthy tallow-merchant fell in love with 
her, and made her an offer of marriage. 
Mrs. Graile thought this too advantageous 
an opportunity to be refused, and as Olive 
knew no will beyond that of her mother, 
the tallow-merchant was accepted ; and six 
months after Philip’s death, Olive and he 
were married. The little doctor came him- 
self to tell us of it. He was almost in 
tears about it, and seemed truly miserable; 
but we knew that he had had no hand in 
the matter. My mother took it rather to 
heart, and fretted about it a good deal. 

“If there is one person more than 
another,’ she said, “who should have 
cherished the memory of my noble boy, it 
is Olive Graile. But she is not worthy of 
him!” 

On their return from their wedding-tour, 
the newly-married couple took Dingwell by 
storm in a carriage-and-four. I happened 
to be passing through the town when they 
dashed into it. Olive’s quick eyes caught 
me in a moment. Of course, the carriage 
must be stopped ; and, of course, we must 
shake hands; and how was I in health ? 
and how were papa and mamma, and all 
the family? And was it not charming 
weather? And then— 

“Good bye!” We shall be happy to see 
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you, Mr. Caleb, if you will honour us with 
a call whenever you come to town.” 

And so away, kissing her hand; she all 
silk, blonde, feathers, and rosy smiles; the 
fat man by her side, all frowns and _ surly 
jealousy at such unwarrantable familiarity 
on the part of his property. 

Month after month sped away, and still no 
news of Neville. This long silence began to 
prey upon my mother’s health. She had lost 
one son, for in such light she regarded Philip; 
and now another seemed to have deserted 
her—deserted her? perhaps, he, also, was 
dead,—drowned,—never to be seen more of 
loving eyes. And the moisture came into her 
own eyes, and dimmed her spectacles when 
she thought of such a fate; and then she 
had to stop knitting while I wiped the glasses 
for her; and waiting for them, she would 
fall a-thinking again, and forget her work, 
and have to retire to bed, at last, overcome 
by the pictures she had conjured up. She 
was becoming weak and nervous, and fast 
losing the cheerfulness which she had only 
lately recovered since Philip’s death. So 
my father determined to reveal the secret to 
her and my sister. 

“T was wrong to conceal it at the time,” 
he said. “Better that they should suffer 
under a knowledge of the truth, than perish 
slowly from the effects of a lie. The task of 
telling them now is twice as hard as it would 
have been at first.” 

So he told them the dread secret one quiet 
Sabbath evening in spring, as we all sat to- 
gether in the twilight ; not able to see each 
other’s faces clearly, but yet having light 
sufficient to show us that we were alli there 
together. 

“T hold it as Heaven’s truth,” said my 
father, solemnly, as he concluded, “that my 
poor boy was not master of his actions when 
he committed that terrible deed; that, for 
some mysterious purpose, his reason had been 
taken from him, Who, then, shall stand for- 
ward and blame him—stricken by an invisible 
hand? Let us rather pray for him, in silence.” 

There had been a great change in my father 
ever since the sad night on which Philip was 
brought home. That sunny cheerfulness of 
manner, that quiet sarcastic humour, which 
were habitual to him before, now showed 
themselves in rare flashes only, at distant in- 
tervals. His grey hair was turning white, 
his lithe erect figure was becoming bowed 
at the shoulders ; and his favourite game at 
bowls had to be given up, because it fatigued 
him too much. He took more snuff than 
ever, and would sit for hours at a time 
with his box in his hand, buried in reverie, 
and speaking to noone. Yet the change in 
him, at first, was so gradual and impercep- 
tible that we, living beneath the same 
roof, and in daily communion with him, 
did not perceive it for some time, Doctor 
Graile was the first to point it out. My 
father yielded to his importunity, and took 
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all the draughts and pills that he sent, with|and shake hands with them individually. 
a smile anda shake of the head, which im- | Tasks and punishments were forgotten for 
plied that he had but little faith in their| that day ; they only remembered how kind, 
eflicacy. Week by week, and month by | how like a father, the old master had been 
month, he grew feebler, and more in need of} to them. Eefore the opening day came 
our care. He would persist in attending the|round, he was gone from among us; and 
school so long as he could walk as far ; but| when I told them, on the morning of our 
there came a morning when he was too/ meeting, how he had said, only half-an-hour 
weak to leave his arm-chair. Even then he| before he died, “Remember me to my dear 
insisted on having the first form sent to him, | pupils, and tell them I hope to see them all 
and heard them repeat their lessons while he | again,” it did me good to see the soft April 
sat propped up with pillows. tears dropping quietly from their young 
He still retained his affection for the| eyes. 

classics ; and when his eyes became so weak} Meanwhile my father’s daily cry was for 
that he could no longer see to read above a| Neville—* Oh, that he would come!” One 
few minutes at a time, I used to read aloud} evening, at the conclusion of his usual visit, 
to him the full-flowing sonorous lines of some} Doctor Graile took me on one side. “My 
of the Latin poets. Ovid’s Tristia was a| dear young friend,” he said, “it is my duty to 
book which he grew particularly fond of at| inform you that Ido not think your father 
this time. There is the echo of a great sor-}can last many hours longer. His pulse is 
row in its lines, and it tells of the dangers| sinking rapidly P 

and troubles of those whose way is on the} “Oh, sir, we thought him better to-day. 
deep waters. At length, even the pleasure| He has been more cheerful than for some 
of sitting in his arm-chair was denied tohim:|time past. It is only during the last hour 


that the sterling womanly qualities of my 
sister Helen were seen to most advantage. 
With a father who required constant atten- 
tion, and a mother who was far from well, 
she assumed at once her natural position of 
nurse and housekeeper, as though she had 
never been anything else; with untired 
patience and unwearied vigilance attending 
to the wants of everyone. With what tender 
affection, with what quiet sympathy, she 
waited on my father during his long and 
tedious illness, it is beyond my skill to portray. 
Many a time as she went softly about her 
duties in his room, I saw his lips move, and 
heard the whispered blessing. 

Still he grew weaker and weaker, till it 
became evident that the end was not distant. 
Cheerful and uncomplaining in everything 
else, he now began to long for Neville more 
than ever. “Where’s Neville?” he would 
sometimes ask when he woke up from sleep, 
with momentary forgetfulness of what had 
occurred. “Why does he not come to see 
me?” Then, like a flash of light, the past 
would overwhelm him, and he would sink 
back with a groan of anguish, exclaiming, 
“Go, seek my boy, some of you! I want to 
see him again before I die.” 

I had made inquiries, at the commence- 
ment of his illness, in every direction where I 
thought there was any likelihood of hearing 
tidings of my brother; and these inquiries 
I repeated from time to time, but to no 
purpose. 

Doctor Graile’s visits became more fre- 
quent, and his looks graver. As the spring 
advanced, my father’s illness grew upon 
him; and by the time midsummer had 
come, it was evident that he had but a short 
time to live. When the school broke up for 
the vacation, he would have the lads into his 
bedroom, and address a few words to them, 


“Mere febrile excitement and consequent 
exhaustion. It rests with you to determine 
whether you will communicate what I have 
told you to your mother and sisters ; but, my 
dear Caleb, I have no expectation of finding 
my old friend alive at my next visit. He is 
beyond my skill now. Ah me! what shall I 
do without him? We have been like bro- 
thers for thirty years; and no one can ever 
be to me what he has been. Good night. 
Remember those who will soon have you 
alone to look to for protection, aud bear up 
under your afiliction.” 

It was a summer evening, balmy and 
warm, My father would have the window 
open‘; and the scent of new-mown hay, 
mingled with that of flowers, came floating 
into the room. The setting sun shot his 
golden shafts through the open casement, 
and the dying man basked in their glory. 
Slowly the darkness grew upon us, creeping 
up with soft gradations, till everything was 
shrouded in its sable folds. The rusklights 
were lighted, and we prepared for our usual 
watch. This night I and Ruth (who had now 
been at home for some weeks) were to watch, 
In spite of what Doctor Graile had told me, 
I still hoped that the end was not so near. 
My unpractised eye could not detect that my 
father was worse than usual; and so, build- 
ing on this slight foundation, I kept the fatal 
intelligence to myself. My mother and 
Helen retired to rest as usual; and Ruth 
and I took our seats, one on each side the 
bed. The hush of night fell over everything ; 
only, from a distant wood, we heard at inter- 
vals, the faint notes of a nightingale. At 
length this too ceased ; and then the short 
breathing and troubled exclamations of our 
dying father were the only sounds that 
broke the silence. He slept by brief 
snatches, and when he was awake, he 


he was confined to his bed. Now it he has fallen off so.” 
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[Conducted by 
sometimes wandered a little in his mind. | you my dark story of passion and crime, 
His thoughts were continually with Neville: | You all know that I loved Olive Graile— 
“Oh, that he would come, ere it be too|from a child I- loved her; at first as 





late !” 

The dark hours passed, one by one, each | 
struck out by the clock below, with startling | 
loudness. Twice during the night my mother | 
glided in, nightcapped, and enveloped in a| 
large shawl. At length the signs of morning | 
became apparent. The grey dawn smote the | 
windows, and put to shame the waning rush- | 
light. Little birds came fluttering out of} 
their warm nests; far across the meadow | 
stretched the tiny river like a belt of cloud ;! 
and the purpling sky became beautiful to 
look upon. Suddenly my father sat up in| 
bed. “Draw up the blinds and open the 
windows,” he said. “So. The morning air'| 
tastes sweet. Hush! I hear him coming! 
I know his footstep. It is Neville’s! At) 
last he is here !” 

Ilooked out. There was no one to be seen | 
but a solitary haymaker toiling along the 
white road. Again the sick man dozed. | 


children love, unknowing and uncaring why ; 
and afterwards, as boys love, with more of 
worship than of earthly passion. It was 
partly her wilful and capricious disposition, 
and partly her beauty that captivated me, 
I had reason to believe that my affection was 
not unrequited. Thus the matter went on, 
till, on coming back from a two years’ 
voyage, I met her for the first time after 
my return at a party at our house. She had 
shot up into a charming woman during my 
absence. A few minutes were sufficient to 
let her see that I still loved her as warmly 
as ever. For the first few days after our 
meeting, her manner was gentle, retiring, 


‘and full of maidenly coyness. She was 


luring me on. That fortnight was the 
happiest of my life. I ventured one after- 
noon to tell her all that I hoped and feared. 
She smote me with a haughty stare, anda 
curl on her lip; wondered what could have 





Helen came in to resume her post as watcher; | induced me to talk in that absurd fashion ; 
and, after one lingering look I left the room, | hoped that she should never hear again of 
accompanied by Ruth. Suddenly there came | anything so ridiculous ; and left me speech- 
a ring at the front door. With a beating | less, confused, and burning with anger and 
heart I hastened down to open it. There!shame. When I next saw her, she treated 
stood Neville. By what fine intuitive sense|me exactly as she had treated me before 
my father had foreknown his coming, it is|the afternoon on which I told her that I 
impossible for me tosay. Or was it merely a} loved her. 
coincidence? <A fervent grasp of the hand! “Her treatment of me was a puzzle which 
was our only greeting. I Jed the way up/|I couldnot solve ; but I had too much faith 
stairs. My father was awake, and lying|in the sincerity of my own attachment to 
with his face towards the door. | think for a moment that she was coquetting 
“ Bring him in, Caleb,” he said, as I paused | with me. " Suddenly I was summoned to re- 
on the threshold. “I knew that my boy join my ship. I sought her for a last inter- 
would come,” he added, while a happy| view. She seemed sorry that I was going, 
smile spread over his thin face. “I was|and said she hoped I would not forget her 
searching for him long, last night; but | when far away ; adding that she should often 
I found him at last, and I knew that he) think of me, and long for my return. The 
would come!” | old passionate words sprang to my lips; but 
“O father!” was all that Neville could | bearing in mind my previous lesson, I re- 
cry, as he sank down by the bedside, and| strained them, and crushed them back into 
buried his face in the clothes, |my heart. At parting, she gave me a little 
My father stretched forth a pallid hand, | packet, desiring that I would not open it till 
and laid it gently on his head. “Kiss me,|she was gone. It contained that lock of hair 
Neville, as you used to do when a child.| which you, Caleb, accidentally saw. What was 
Ah me! how the old times rush back over|I tothink? How was I to regard this token 
my memory, when you were all children| after what had occurred between us? I did 
together, and no black shadow had blighted | as I suppose most lovers do—I looked on the 
our hearth !” rosy side of the question, and went away 
Neville groaned. with a buoyant, loving heart, holding her 
“Hush, poor boy,” said my father, gently.| sweetly in my thoughts as my future wife. 
“Month after month I have longed and| At that time she was positively engaged to 
prayed for this hour to come. It has come,| Philip: that I learnt afterwards, when it 
and with it, the time to clear up our doubts.| was too late. All that voyage her image 
Neville, answer me truly ; did your cousin} was with me continually, keeping me com- 











Philip fall by your hand ?” 

“ Oh, believe me, Iknew not what I did!” | 
cried Neville. “Guilty I must be, since you | 
say that he was murdered, but not knowingly 
guilty. Iwas dragged to it, forced to it, by 
a power within me which I could not con-| 
trol. But let me confess everything. Bear | 
with me a short time, while I relate to 





pany in the lonely night-watches; in sun- 
shine, and in storm, ever by my side—all that 
voyage, till the fatal quarrel with my cap- 
tain took place ; after which, I lay for many 
weeks unconscious of everything. After my 
arrival at home, disgraced as I thought for 
ever, I struggled long and fiercely against 
my passion, striving to wrench it out of 
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sal days. But I had not strength 
enough to give her up of my own accord. I 
had read and heard of young girls, who had 
kept to their promises through disgrace and 
sorrow, only clinging the firmer to the object 
of their affections when the world frowned 
around them. Perhaps, Olive might be 
one of those heroic spirits. You see how 
selfishly, how weakly I acted throughout. 
Worn out at length in body and mind, torn 
by two opposite passions—burning desire to 
avenge myself on the man who had wronged 
me so foully, and fear that my love would 
be rejected—I felt the gradual approach of 
that demon of madness whose prey I had 
been before ; and who required at times, even 
when I was in the full flush of health, the 
utmost strength of my will, and power of my 
reason, to keep him at bay. I felt his ap- 
proach, and I trembled. I knew that there 
was only one thing which could save me— 
the sweet assurance that I was still loved. 
My mind made up how to act, I went at once 
and sought an interview with Olive. I told 
her my love, but not my disgrace. I meant 
to tell her that afterwards, but she never 
gave me an opportunity. She cut short my 
confession before I had uttered above a dozen 
words, by telling me that she was engaged 
to another, and shortly to be married ; that 
anything which had passed between us here- 
tofore merely arose out of friendship on her 
part ; that she was astonished to find how it 
had been construed by me; and had given 
me credit for more sense than she now found 
I possessed. All this she said in cold, mea- 
sured sentences, with a heartless smile of 
triumph on her face that maddened me even 
more than her words. I would not trust myself 
to reply, for I was no longer my own master ; 
but quitted her at once. What happened for 
a long time after this, remains in my memory 
only like the fragments of a troubled dream, 
recalled with effort the next day. The mad- 
ness that had long lurked in my brain burst 
forth in a moment, armed and full grown, 
and I lay powerless in its grasp. I must 
avenge myself somehow—that was my upper- 
most thought. By some strange mental pro- 
cess which I am unable to explain, the captain 
who had disgraced me, and the rival who 
had supplanted me, had become merged into 
one individual in my thoughts, and him I 
must slay. It was necessary that I should 
kill him. My recollections are so broken and 
confused that I cannot recall even these frag- 
ments without painful effort. 

“With a madman’s keenness, I knew that 
Caleb suspected me, and had set himself to 
watch me. I smiled at the idea, and got rid 
of him by asimple device. Next I am under 
the willows, waiting for the lovers ; though I 
cannot now tell what made me think they 
would pass that way. It is dark, or only 
vague moonlight. I see them approaching— 
a dark, tall figure, my double enemy ; a frail 


heart, and did not go near Olive for! 


shrinking figure, my lost darling. I hear 
their whispered words of love. He stoops 
down to kiss her, A wave of fire rushes 
over my brain at the sight, and from this 
moment my recollection ceases. A terrible 
blank, that lasted for several weeks, ensued ; 
and I knew nothing more till J one day found 
myself lying in a strange bed, with two pity- 
ing eyes bent over me that I had never seen 
before. Ihave done. Oh Father! have you 
no words of comfort forme? ‘Tell me, am I 
forgiven ?” 

“ Bear witness, all of you ! ” said my father, 
appealing to us. “You hear how he was 





afflicted. ‘Philip’s voice, at this hour, speaks 
through me, and pronounces him innocent, 
O wife! O children ! take him to your hearts 
once more, guiltless of the crime of blood as 
on the day he was born!” 

Here my pen must stop. A father’s last 
words are sacred, and not to be lightly told, 
At ten o’clock that morning he died ; his arm 
laid lovingly round the wanderer’s neck. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Ir was the evening of the day on which 
my father was buried. Neville took my arm, 
and we walked out together in the direction 
of the churchyard. The mound was already 
formed, and covered with square patches of 
turf roughly joined. The grey quiet of the 
summer eve was broken only by the soft 
rustle of the poplar leaves on the tall trees 
that grew around, and by the grave cawing 
of a cloud of distant rooks, returning from 
some predatory excursion. 

“ The dead sleep well,” said Neville, as we 
stepped into the churchyard. “They neither 
see nor hear what passes above their dark 
homes. Tears of sorrow, words of remorse, 
affect them not. They are beyond our touch 
—beyond our call—gone from us for ever. 
I also must depart. I cannot remain here, 
in a spot where I have been the cause of so 
much misery to others, and which teems with 
such recollections for myself.” 

“ Surely, Neville, you will not leave us, 
now we are so few on the ground !” 

“To remain here, Caleb, would kill me, 
not bodily, but mentally. In work, and con- 
stant action, and ceaseless endeavour, lie my 
only resources against my enemy. In another 
land, amid the growing powers of a new 
country, I may, perhaps, find what I should 
seek here in vain. In a few days more I 
| shall bid farewell to the home where I was 
born, to all on earth who love me, and to 
these holy graves. Somewhat of the heavy 
| weight of guilt seems to have been lifted off 
my soul since my father spake to me those 
| comforting words, and pronounced me guilt- 
less in intention of my cousin’s death. And 
now I must wander forth: it is my doom. 
Come; the dew is falling, and it is almost 
idark. They will be looking for us at 
home.” 

Next morning, as we all sat together after 
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breakfast, Neville gently broke his intention 
of departing in a few days. 


“Neville! Neville! I cannot spare you!” 
“T have not very long to 


cried my mother. 
live. A few short years, and then you will 
be entirely free. But do not desert me in my 
old age. Let my eyes rest on you when [ 
die ; and see me laid by your father’s side.” 


“Mother, you will still have three children | 


left when 1 am gone—children who have 
never caused you the pain and grief I have. 
They will comfort you better than I could. 
But for me there is a different lot. I cannot 
stay—I dare not ! 
unkind ; Heaven knows I would serve you 
with my life; but here I must not remain. 
If I do, I shall go mad.” 

“Then, be it so, Neville,” she replied. “Be 
guided by the counsel of your own conscience. 
I know that you love me, and I would fain 
have you near me; but if it must be other- 
wise, I say Go in peace, and may my blessing 
be about you wherever you go!” 

“Do you go alone, Neville?” asked Ruth, 
who had not spoken hitherto. 

“Surely, Ruth, I go alone. Who would be 
the companion of a guilty wretch like me?” 

“Neville, I will be your companion. You 
shall not go alone.” 

“What, another!” said my mother, rock- 
ing herself gently in her chair, while the 
tears followed one another down her worn 
cheeks. “One by one they are leaving me, 
and soon I shall be childless.” 

“Tt must not be, dear Ruth,” said Neville, 
firmly, but tenderly. “ Do not fear, mother ; 
I will not rob you. I will go aloue.” 

“Neville, I will go with you!” repeated 
Ruth in her downright, positive way, as 
though she were getting angry about it. 
“Listen, mother! Listen, Caleb! Neville is 
going far away, among strangers who have 
no thought or care for him as we have. 
Afflicted as he has been, and as he may be 
again, is it kind, is it loving, to let him go 
alone while there is one of us free to accom- 
him? He might fall ill in a strange 

nd, and perish for want of some one to 
tend him. I am the one who can best be 
spared for this holy duty. Helen will be 
married in a short time ; and on Caleb, now 


Mother, do not think me | 
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jlove and care!” exclaimed Neville, as he 
|kissed Ruth again and again. “ Dear little 
sister! it is I who will watch over and pro- 
tect you; and strive in all that I can, to 
lighten the weight of the great burden which 
you have taken on yourself for me. Now 
I have something to live for; something to 
care for beyond myself! ” 

A few days saw the preparations completed. 

I will not linger over the farewells that were 
| uttered, or the wishes and hopes that were 
_wafted after the wanderers by the sorrowing 

hearts they left behind. 

A few months after their departure, Helen 

| was married, and went to reside in the south 
|of England. She is still, as she deserves to 
| be, happy and prosperous. 
The old house seemed very desolate, now 
|that there were only my mother and I left 
to occupy it. For both of us it was haunted 
| by many sweet memories of the past ; and in 
those memories, as age crept over her, my 
mother almost entirely lived. Years have 
elapsed since she was laid by my father’s side 
in the little churchyard ; one of my plea- 
santest recollections lies in the thought that 
I did all I could to make her last days com- 
fortable and happy. 


It was the anniversary of Philip’s death 
when I penned the first lines of this humble 
history. Several weeks have elapsed since 
that day. In the interval I have received a 
letter from Ruth ; and with an extract from 
her letter I cannot do better than conclude. 
She writes : 

“Wild, lonely, and uncivilised, as_ this 
place was when we to it first came, comforts 
have sprung up around us one by one, until 
now we have scarcely anything to wish for 
|in the way of temporal blessings. Neville 
‘has flocks and herds without number, and 
large tracts of land to call hisown. The 
untamed energies of his nature find a vent 
in the vigilance, activity, and hard work 
required in the management of his affairs. 

“He planted his foot in a wild solitude, 
farther in advance than any white man had 
done before. Society followed him, and now 
{has overtaken him. He is looked up to, as 
the founder of the community, and is re- 





that he has become master of the school, will spected by every one. He is happy in the 
devolve the maintenance of our mother. I idea that he is working for the good of 
am bound to home by fewer ties than any of others as well as himself; and if the dark 
you; therefore my duty in this matter lies | shadow ever crosses his mind for a moment, 
clear and straight before me. Tell me, am I} 


wrong in what I have stated ?” 


“She must accompany Neville. I may, per- 
haps, never see her again ; but I shall know 
that my poor boy has one by his side who will 
never desert him, come what may ; and in 
that thought lies my only comfort.” 


I hope I know how to chase it away, and 


wha . bring back the sunshine, and hearten him on 
“Ruth is right, as usual,” said my mother. | to fulfil the great task of his life.” 
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